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Change Can Be Rapid 



This IS Lisa Brown's sixth year of teaching 3rd 
grade. She is skillful with children and knows the 
curriculum well. However, parents often com- 
plain that her classroom environment is lackluster 
and uninviting. The principal notes that Lisa no 
longer spends time before and after school on 
planning. In the classroom, she seems to repeat 
lessons from previous years Vvithout giving much 
thought to what she is teaching. Although she 
started out being involved in school activities, she 
has stopped volunteering, and her colleagues are 
beginning to resent her absence. The principal de- 
cided to intervene. In a very short time, Lisa was 
noticed discussing, in excited tones, a new class- 
room activity. She volunteered to help a new 
teacher and she was looking for some courses on 
cooperative learning to take during the summer. 

Steve Ullrey teaches high school biolog>. Last 
fall he descnbed many of his students as disre- 
spectful an,^ undisciplined. He wanted the vice- 
pnncipal to come down hard on students he sent 
frequently to the office. During preliminary di:> 
cuss.ons, the vice-principal realized that Steve 
needed better classroom management procedures. 
Steve believed the problem to be the "low qual 
ity " of students, and he became defensive when 
the vice-principal made suggestions. The vice 
principal initiated a series of observations and a 
different way of talking with Steve about his 
teaching. Almost immediately, Steve began solic 
iting classroom management ideas and inviting 
the vice-principal to observe and coach him as he 
experimented with new strategies. 

These two supervisors used a set of strategies 
that are efficient and circumvent the trap of the 
"resistant teacher/* The efficient supervisor 
needs tools and techniques for guiding teachers to 
make rapid teacher-directed changes. When a 



teacher believes in a plan of action because he or 
she helped develop it, the plan is more likely to 
be put into action immediately and meet with sue 
cess. And the teacher is empowered as a profes 
sional. 

Brief Overview 

This program focuses on supervisors' commu 
nication skills and strategies that enhance teach- 
ers' abilities to reflect, learn, and apply insights 
to their own actions when teaching. Behaviors 
and language skills that allow supervisors to be 
worthy of trust * are central to the program. 

With a trusting relationship, a supervisor can 
become a mediator and enhance teacher thinking. 
The supervisor's questions and responses are de- 
signed to elicit specific cognitive functions that 
produce data, relationships, and generalizations 
about the lesson. Teachers consistently report that 
such questions help clarif> their own thinking be 
fore, during, and after teaching. A successful 
conference encourages teachers to spontaneousl> 
make commitments to change behaviors and strat 
egies based on self-analysis. The assertion is that 
supervision should emphasize not onl> the overt 
behaviors of teaching but the teacher's inner- 
thinking processes as well. Such a focus on en 
hancing teachers' cognitive abilities empowers 
teachers and, in turn, increases student learning. 



*A glossary at the end of this section con- 
tains a collection of terms and their definitions. 
The first time a glossary word appears in these 
directions, you will find it underiined. This is 
your clue to refer to the glossary for more in- 
formation if necessary. 
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Fixing the Lesson Is ^^ot the 
Objective 

The basis for some supervisory programs as- 
sumes the supervisor is an expert about teaching 
and can impart that wisdom to the teacher. Oper- 
ating under this premise, a supervisor can view 
his or her role as a 'Tixer." We propose, how- 
ever, that the supervisor view his or her role as a 
mediator of teacher thinking. In this role, the su- 
pervisor is not interested in creating a perfect les- 
son but in exercising and enhancing the thinking 
that goes on behind the teacher's actions. This 
source ultimately installs the skills and habits of 
self-coaching and a continuing career-long focus 



on creating excellence in lessons. The supervi- 
soi's questions and responses are designed to en- 
courage, clarify, and probe so as to discover the 
thinking behind teacher decisions. On the practice 
programs, you will notice that the supervisors are 
satisfied with responses that demonstrate precise 
teacher cognition, and they do not spend time de- 
scribing ways a lesson could be even better. As a 
matter of fact, the supervisors do not do this be- 
cause they know that *Tixing" a teacher is coun- 
terproductive to the goal of helping the teacher 
become self-supervising. By the way they ask 
questions and respond, the supervisors help the 
teachers to prescribe for themselves their own 
ways to improve what they do. 
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Introduction 



Intended Audience 



This training program '\h designed \vith the ex- 
pectation that those viev.ing it are already kno^vl- 
edgeable in a clinical supervision model of 
conferencing. The intent of this program is to 
provide traming in conferencing skills appropriate 
for peer coaching anchor clinical supervision 
when teacher self-evaluation is clearly the goal. It 
IS not meant *o be an introduction to the clinical 
supervision model of pre - and postconferencing . 
It could, however, be used to illustrate the clini- 
cal supervision model if the facilitator chooses to 
design a training program to meet the needs of 
the group before beginning. In either case, this 
program can be used as a review to increase oth- 
ers' awareness of supervisory practices. The first 
article in The Readings will provide participants 
with background information they need to better 
understand the program. 



Program Goals 



ERLC 



This training program has three major goals for 
the viewer: 

© To understand the importance of trust and 
rapport in the teacher/supervisor relationship 
and be able to put into practice actions that 
develop it. 

• To understand how a supervisor's language 
tools can contribute to teacher empower- 
ment, and be able to ust anguage tools of 
questioning, responding, and empowering to 
guide teachers to "»w in their abiliiy to ana- 
lyze, evaluate, anu inodify their own teach- 
ing. 

• To promote the practice and refinement of 
these conferencing skills. Trust Building, 
Questioning, Responding, and Empowering. 



This skills program is intended for principals, 
supervisors, mentors, department chairs, master 
teacUers, teacher educators, peer coaches, and 
other personnel involved in classroom supervi- 
sion. Another Set of Eyes. Conferencing Skills 
might also be shown to teachers, student teachers, 
parents, board mbers, and o.hers to increase 
awareness of supervisory practices and skills. 
Practice Programs I and // are valuable to teach- 
ers because they provide examples of real teach- 
ers' responses to a supervisor using the 
techniques outlined in the program. 

Organization of Video 
Programs 

This program includes three parts: the skills 
program and two practice programs. It includes 
presentation and explanation of the conferencing 
skills of Trust Building, Questioning, Respond- 
ing, and Empowering. Practice Program I in- 
cludes an edited 6ih grade math/art lesson and the 
accompanying teacher/principal pre- and postcon- 
ferences. Practice Program II is an edited high 
school chemistry class with the accompanying 
teacher/supervisor pre- and postconferences. Tran- 
scripts of the pie- and postconferences for Prac- 
tice Programs I and // have been provided to help 
you locate specific examples. The transcripts are 
annotated with comments from the trainers and 
supervisors. 

How to Use This Manual 

This manual provides an overview of the con- 
tent of the program. It also contains outlines and 
trainer notes for an extensive sequence of work- 
er 5 
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shops and the handouts and activities necessaty 
for conducting successful training sessions. Tran 
scripts for the tapes Practice I and Practice II are 
provided along with comments about the interac 
tion to facilitate their use in the workshop. 



By carefully following the video program and 
doing the activities at the stop points, participants 
have an opportunity to learn and practice the 
techniques and strategies. Discussion among par- 
ticipants will also increase transfer of skills into 
action. 



Preparation for the Workshops 
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Introduction 

Thcbe materials are provided to help the trainer 
prepare and lead a workii'iop built around Another 
Set of Eyes, Conferencing Skills, It is preferable 
to schedule this workshop in four ilz-hour ses- 
sions plus d microteaching session of 2% hours. 
The practice programs should be scheduled for 
viewing in two P/2-hour sessions. 

Objectives 

By the end of the workshop, the participants 
will be able to: 



sential that the trainer have some background in 
strategies and techniques of effective supei-vision 
and be able to model the behaviors described in 
the video program. The trainer should be re- 
spected by staff members, well organized, and 
able to communicate in a manner that supports 
others' growth needs. The major responsibilities 
of the trainer are to: 



• View the video programs and become thor- 
oughly familiar with their contents. Your un- 
derstanding will be greatly increased if you 
take time tc study all three videos before 
leading this workshop and practice su^/ervi- 
sion conferences using skills identified in 
these videos. 

> Read the Trainer's Manual and related arti- 
cles carefully, 

• Decide on the type of workshop best suited 
lo the time available. 

• Arrange for a training site large enough tc 
allow for participant interaction and small- 
group sessions. 

• Arrange for the duplication of handouts and 
readings, 

• Distribute notices about each session. 

• Guide participants through the session activi- 
ties: start and stop the video at specified in- 
tervals, direct and monitor discussion, and 
lead participants in practice activities. 

• Arrange optional follow-up meetings so par- 
ticipants have opportunities to talk about 
their experiences applying techniques from 
the video programs lo actual supervision 

ycles. 



• Describe three rappoa-building skills, dem- 
onstrate these skills in a simulation, and 
identify presuppositions in language. 

• Develop questions that direct teacher think- 
ing as it relates to the >'-ur phases of the 
teaching cycle, plan, teach, reflect/analy/e, 
and apply. 

• Describe two supervisor responding behav- 
lOis and demonstrate these behaviors in a 
simulation. 

• Describe three ways supervisors can structure 
their respon.ses to tea'^her statements to em- 
power the teacher. 

• Increase their repertoire of responses when 
teachers make statements that lack clarity, 
misplace responsibility for learning, or are 
limiting. 

• Refine their abilit> to self-evaluate their use 
of the skills of Trust Building, Questioning, 
Responding, and Empowering, 



Role of the Trainer 



Before the Worlishop 



A trainer could be a staff developer, principal, 
central office administrator, or teacher. It i: s 



In advance of session one, distribute copies of 
the first article in the Readings section (The Clin- 
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ical Supervibiun Model. Supervibion in Historiw 
Perspective) and ask that participants read it be 
fore coming to the first session. 

Distribute a notice describing the workshop. In 
dude topics, dates, times, and location. You 
should 5i.^te that as part of the microteaching ses- 
sion, which is included in che workshop, partici- 
pants will plan and observe brief lessons with 
partners and teach or observe these lessons with 
other participants. The> will tlierefore heed to se- 
lect a lesson objective and bring teaching materi- 
als with them. The objective they select can be 
on an elementary, secondary, or adult level. Of- 
ten pan'^ipants have a special skill or hobby such 
as sailing, hiking, camping, speaking a foreign 
language, or photograpny that is an excellent sub- 
ject for a lesson. 



Reserve a room for the session. It will need to 
be large enough to allow for small-group activi- 
ties at the stop points on the video. Arrange ta- 
bles and chairs to facilitate video viewing and 
small-group discussion. You also need to. 

• Obtain a VCR, chalkboard or easel, pads, 
and pens. 

• Duplicaie all handouts. 

• Write the objectives and agenda on a chart 
or chalkboard. 

• Arrange for refreshments. 

• Create the agenda and determine the times 
for breaks or lunch. 
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Time Guide for Video and 

Activities 



The Conferencing Skills program (40 total min- 
utes of video) IS organized into four main catego- 
ries of skills: Trust Building, Questioning, 
Responding, and Empowering. 

We recommend that you plan five workshop 
sessions to allow ample time for participants lo 
leani and integrate these skills into practice. Al- 
low I V2 hours each for the workshops featuring 
Trust-Building, Questioning, Responding, and 
Empowering Skills, and 2V4 hours for the micro- 
teaching session. 



Skills Workshop 

Another Set of Eyes: Conferencing Skills 

Workshop Session One: Trust Building {V/i hours) 
Warm up TB-l,TB-2 
Video Segment 
Exercise TB-3 
Video Segment 
Exercise TB-4 
Exercise TB-5 

Summar>' 

Workshop Session Two: Questioning iV/2 hours) 
Warm up Q- 1 
Video Segment 
Exercise Q-2 

Exercise Q-3,Q-4,Q-5,Q^6 
Summary 

Workshop Session Three: Responding (Vn hours) 
Warm up R-1 
Video Segment 
Exercise R-2 
Exercise R-3 

Summary 



The times listed here are the actual times re- 
quired for viewing each section of the video and 
suggested times for completing the activities in 
each workshop. You will need to add an appro- 
priate amount '^f time for additional discussion. 

Exercises are found in the Handout section in 
sequence. They are labe:ed with the initials of the 
workshop session for which their use is intended. 
(For example, TB-1 is the handout you wouM use 
for the first exercise in the Trdst-Building ses- 
sion.) 



Time 

40 minutes 



12 minutes 
10 minutes 
30 minutes 

4 minutes 

5 mmutes 
15 minutes 
10 minutes 



10 minutes 
7 minutes 
15 minutes 
25 minutes 
15 minutes 



12 minutes 
6 minutes 
15 minutes 
30 minutes 
15 minutes 
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Skills Workshop (continued) xime 



Workshop Session Four: Empowering (V/i hours) 

^y^™ "P 15 minutes 

Video Segment 12 mi„utes 

Application Exercise E-2. E-3. E-4 50 minutes 

S""TT^ar>' 10 minutes 

Workshop Session Five: Micrcteaching (2% hours) 

"""^^ "P 15 minutes 

Microteaching Activity M-l 2 hours 

Summary M-2 15 minutes 

Sessions Using Practice 
Programs 

Additional sessions can be scheduled for \ieiv- ,,ontains a teacher- supervisor preconference. ihe 

ing the Practice I and Practice II tapes. Each actual lesson, and a teacher/ supervisor postconfer- 

program runs approximately 50 minutes, and each ence. 

Practice I: Elementary (50 minutes total > Practice II: Secondary (50 minutes total) 

Preconference (10 minutes) Preconferenct " (13 minutes) 

Lesson (25 minutes) Lesson (20 minutes) 

Postconterence (13 minutes! Postconference (16 minutes) 
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This workshop outline details the five training 
sessions that accompany viewing of Another Set 
of Eyes: Conferencing Skills. Of these five ses- 
sions, four are IVz hours long, and the fifth lasts 
2V2 hours. Additional sessions to allow for view 
ing the practice programs can be scheduled as 
time permits. 

Workshop Sessions 

Trust-Building Skills 1 Vz hours 

Questioning Skills 1 V2 hours 

Responding Skills 1 */2 hours 

Empowering Skills V/2 hours 

Microteaching 2V4 hours 

Practice I (Elementary) 50 minutes 

Practice II (Secondary ) 50 minutes 

Workshop Session One: 
Trust-Buiiding (IVz hours) 

Note: Trainers will want to spend some time at 
the beginning of the first session orienting partici- 
pants to the purposes and organization of the 
training sessions. 

L Warm-Up Activity (TB-1 and TB^2. 
12 minutes) 

Present the objective and agenda to the par- 
ticipants. 

Then distribute TB-2 from the Handouts, 
Exercise on Trust, and ask participants to 
use it 10 think and make a few notes about 
someone they trust. After two or three min- 
utes, ask them to compare their notes with a 
neighbor. 

\fter three or four minutes, ask the esitire 
group to help you compile a list of charac- 
teristics of "the trusted supervisor." 



Ask participants to summarise some of the 
moic important qualities of a supervisor 
who inspires trust. 

Point out to the group that building trust in- 
volves a lot more than good conferencing 
skills. Still, the use of these skills can en- 
hance the trust that teachers already have in 
a supervisor 

Distribute the Note-Taking guide (TB-1) 
and explain that its use is optional. 

2. Alternate Warm-Up Activity (12 minutes) 
Design or obtain an activity that allows par- 
ticipants to get to know one another or al- 
lows them to share their experiences with 
conferencing and supervision. For example, 
have each participant list and share with a 
partner three supervisory skills they have 
learned in other workshops, two supervisory 
skills with which they need more practice, 
and one way that supervision is like an au- 
tomobile. The latter can provide humor and 
a variety of perspectives on supervision. 

3. View the Trust-Building section of the 
video program to the tlrst "stop" at the 
end of the Rapport-Building segment. (10 
minutes) 

4. Application Exercise (TB-3, 30 minutes) 

Distribute the handout TB-3, Exercise in 
Rapport Building. Ask participants to form 
groups of three and choose roles of teacher, 
supervisor, and observer. Ask the ''supervi- 
sors" to conduct a preconference with the 
''teachers" using Rapport-Building skills. 
Ask the "observers ' to record evidence of 
Rapport-Building Skills (4 minutes). Com- 
plete this exercise as directed on TB-3. This 
exercise is intended to help participants ex- 
perience tlrst-hand the value of these skills. 
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5. Continue to view the Trust-Building sec- 
tion of the program with the segments on 
Presuppositions. (4 minutes) 

6. Apphcation Exercise {TB-4 and TB-5, 
15-20 minutes) 

Distribute the handouts TB-4, Review of 
Presuppositions, and TB-5, Exercise in 
Analyzing Presuppositions, Ask participants 
to take a few minutes to read TB-4 (5 min- 
utes) before going on to exercise TB-5. 
Ask participants to form different groups of 
thrtc to complete exercise TB-5. ( 15 min- 
utes) 

7. Summarizing Activity (10 minutes) 

Lead a discussion about the content of the 
program, the readings, and the activities. 
One fonnat for discussion might be to have 
the participants: ( 1 ) review what ihey have 
learned, (2) describe ^ow they will apply 
these skills on the job, and (3) evaluate 
their ability to use these skills. (This data 
will help the facilitator identify a eas that 
will require more in-depih study.) 

Note: Involvement of participants is in- 
creased if they are directed to talk in small 
groups before discussing the topic as an en- 
tire group. 

8. Independent Practice 

Ask participants to practice these skills and 
be prepared to comment on them in the next 
session. 

Distribute copies of articles 2 and 3 from 
the Readings section (Trust — ^Intentions Are 
the Message and The Goals of Instructional 
r»upervision). Ask participants to read them 
before the next session. 

Workshop Session Two: 
Questioning (IV2 hours) 

1. W-^rm-Up Activity (Q-l, 10 minutes) 

Ask participants to form groups of three, re- 
view notes from the Trust-Building section 
of the program, and di'^^uss their experi- 
ences using tnose Trust-Building Skills. 
Then ask them to share items of special in- 
terest with the entire group. 



Distribute the note-taking guide Q-1, Ques- 
tions Skills Note-Taking Guide, found in the 
handouts, and explain that its use is op- 
tional. 

2. View the Questioning section of the video 
program. (7 ir^inutes) 

3. Application Exercise (Q-2, 15 minutes) 

Distribute handout Q-2, Exercise in Asking 
Mediational Questions. Ask participants to 
form pairs and analyze the language in the 
questions listed. Consider how the language 
helps to probe thinking. 

4. Application Exercise (Q-3, Q-4, Q-5, and 
Q-6, 20-25 minutes) 

Distribute the handouts Q-3, Q-4, Q-5, and 
Q-6. Ask participants to refer to the circle 
graphic (Q-3) and consider the relationship 
between teacher and supervisor at each 
stage of the teaching cycle. 

Let them know that the upcoming exercise 
using Q-4, Q-5, and Q-6 will give them 
ways to start to create this helping relation- 
ship. 

Then ask the participants to form new 
groups of three to develop questions using 
forms Q-4, Q-5, and Q-6, and complete the 

extrcise. 

Alter about 10 to 15 minutes, ask groups to 
report interesting questions and brietly dis- 
cuss any thoughts or concerns. 

5. Summary Activity (15 mii» Ues) 

Lead a discussion about the content of the 
program, the readings, and the activities. 
One format for discussion might be to have 
the participants: (1) review what they have 
learned, (2) describe how ihey will apply 
these skills on the job, and (3) evaluate 
their ability to use these skills. (This data 
will help the facilitator identify areas that 
will require more in-depth study.) 

6. Independent Practice 

AA participants to practice using the Ques- 
tioning Skills in their interactions with 
teachers and others with whom thej' come 
in contact. Remind them lo be especially 
aware of the use of presuppositions. 

Distribute copies of article 4 {Supervision 
Jor Intelligent Teaching), found in the 
Readings section, and ask participants to 
read it before the next session. 
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Workshop Session Three: 
Respopding (IV2 hours) 

1. Warm-Up Activity (R-1, 12 minutes) 

Ask participants to fonn groups of three and 
discuss how their use of the Questioning 
Skills since the lust session may have been 
helpful to a colleague or to themselves. Ask 
them to share interesting experiences with 
the entire group. 

Distribute the handout R-1, Responding 
Skills Note-Taking Guide. Explain that its 
use is optional but may be useful as a re- 
view in future sessions. 

2. ^\e\v tiie Responding section of the video 
program. (6 minutes) 

3. Application Exercise (R-2, 15 mmutes) 
Distribute the handout R-2, Clarifying 
Teachers* Statements of Goals and Objec- 
tives, and ask participants to complete it on 
their own. Further instructions are located 
on the worksheet. 

4. Application Exercise (R-3, 30 minutes) 
Distribute the handout R-3, Small Group 
Practice on Clarifyim^ Crin^ria Into Observ- 
able Behaviors. 

Ask participants to form new groups of 
three, and choose roles of "teacher," "su- 
pervisor," and "observer." Complete the 
exercise as outlined in R-3. Then trade roles 
and repeat the exercise until each member 
of the group has had an opportunity to as- 
sume each identity. 

5. Summary Activity (15 minutes) 

In the same groups of three, ask p'^rticipants 
to discuss the value of Responding Skills in 
helping teachers to sharpen plans and clarify 
intent. 

Lead a discussion about the content of the 
program, the readings, and the activities. 
One format for discussion might be to have 
the participants: ( ! ) review what they have 
learned, (2) describe how they will apply 
these skills on the job, and (3) evaluate 
their ability to use these skills. (This data 
will help the facilitator identify areas that 
will require more in-depth study.) 



6. Independent Practice 

Ask participants to practice using the Re- 
sponding Skills in preparation for the next 
session. 

Distribute copies of article 5 (Coaching 
Teacher Cognition), found in the Readings 
section, and asl: participants to read it be- 
fore the next session. 

Workshop Session Four: 
Empowering (IV2 hours) 

1. Warm-up Activity (E-1, 15 minutes) 

Ask participants to form groups of three and 
review notes from the Responding section 
of the program and discuss their experiences 
using those skills. Then ask them to share 
items of special interest with the entire 
group. 

Distribute the handout E-1, Empowering 
Skills NoteTaking Guide. Explain that its 
use is optional, but it may be useful for re- 
view. 

2. View the Empowering section of the video 
program. (12 minutes) 

Note to Trainer: Some participants may 
point out that the example given on the 
video for Vague Verbs — the word 
**jazy" — is indeed not a verb. We are using 
the term Vague Verbs broadly to explain 
descriptions of student behavior that could 
be better described specifically. Other vague 
descriptions would include phrases like: 

I want the students to . . . 

• understand 

• appreciate 

• grasp the notion 

• prepif^re 

3. Application Exercise (E-2, E-3, and E-4, 
50 minutes) 

Distribute the handouts E-2, Exercises in 
Generating Alternatives. E-3, Exercises in 
Accepting Responsibility, and E-4, Exercises 
in Becoming More Precise. 
Ask participants to form new groups of 
three and complete the exercises Instruc- 
tions for the exercises are located on the 
worksheets. 
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Another Set of Eyes: Conferencing Skills 



4. Summary Exercise (10 minutes) 

Ask participants in groups of three how and 
when they would u^e the Empowering Skills 
and how those skills relate to Trust Build- 
ing, Questioning, and Responding. Ask m- 
dividuals to share interesting insights with 
the entire group. 

Lead a discussion about the content of the 
program, the readings, and the activities. 
One format for discussion mi be to have 
the participants: (1) review w. 'hey have 
learned, (2) describe how the* II apply 
these skills on the job, and ( , iuate 
their ability to use these skills. (This data 
will help the facilitator identify areas that 
will require more in-depth study.) 

Note: At this point the trainer has several 
options: 

o If your purpose is to inform or provide 
awareness, you could stop the work- 
shop here. 

• It your purpose is to provide partici- 
pants the opportunity to apply these 
skills, proceed to the section on Micro- 
teaching. 

• If your purpo.se is to provide viewers 
with an opportunity to observe confer- 
encing skills applied in actual schoo' 
settings, refer to the programs Praake 
I and Practice IL (Practice program 
transcripts and Cv.mmeT;ts are provided 
in the Handout section of this man- 
ual.) 

5, Independent Practice 

Note: The Skills Presentation Workshop can 
conclude with the Empowering section, but 
if the trainer wants to give participants an 
opportunity to integrate these skills into 
practice, the Microteaching section is essen- 
tial. If you will conduct a Microteaching 
session, ask each participant to prepare a 
five-minute micro" lesson and be prepared 
to teach it to another participant in the n^^xt 
session. 

Distribute copies of article 6 (Landscapes, 
Mindscapes, and Reflective Practice in Su- 
pervision) found in the Readings section, 
and ask participants to read it before the 
next session. 



Workshop Session Five: 
Microteaching (2 to 2% hours) 

Note: Microteaching is a condensed form of 
teaching under simulated classroom condi- 
tions (e.g., you teach a shorter lesson /han 
normal to a ver>' small group, sometimes 
just one or two other people) for the pur- 
pose of analyzing techniques or learning 
new behaviors. 

L Warm-up Activity (15 minutes) 

Ask the participants if they have any unan- 
swered questions about the conferencing 
skills presented. Ask them to form groups 
of three and i»st two concerns they may 
have and one goal they would like to pur- 
sue. Then ask them to describe a supervi- 
sory success story. Ask one or two 
participants to volunteer their stories to the 
entire group. 

2. Microteaching Activity (M-1, 2 hours) 

Distribute the handout M-1, Microteaching, 
to the participants. Ask them to read the ex- 
planation of the activity and prepare to work 
in groups of three. Explain that one cycle of 
the activity is designed to last 40 minutes. 
The participants should finish three com- 
plete cycles to give each group member a 
chance to assume each role: teacher, super- 
visor, and observer. See M- 1 for further in- 
structions. 

Note: For this activity, it would be helpful 
to have several areas for the groups to work 
in. The Microteaching activity works best in 
a semiprivate, quiet place. 

3. Summary Activity (M-2, 15 minutes) 
Ask participants to discuss the value of 
practice in learning and using new skills. 
Explain that this is the end of the sessions 
intended to introduce and teach the confer- 
encing skills of Trust Building, Question- 
ing, Responding, and Empowering. 

Note: The programs Practice I and Practice 
II each contain one edited classroom le.sson 
with the teacher/supervisor preconference 
and postconference. For more in-depth 



/ 
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Another Set of Eyes: Conferencing Skills 



Study of conferencing bkiils applied in ac- 
tual classroom sellings, please view Ihese 
prograiTis and slud> iheir accompanying 
transcripts and comments lound in the 
Handouts sectioi? 

Note: On Practice II, the teacher's intensity 
ma> appear .0 some participants to be ten- 
sion or defeioivcness. If viewers ct)mmenl 
on this, you may want to explain that Mari- 
lyn Tabor is not his regular supervisor. In 
fact, the two met just hours before the tap- 



ing. They were chosen for their experience 
with using conference skills, and were 
paired for demonstration purposes only. In 
the postconference, occasional use of para- 
phrasing was edited out to conserve time. 
This may ma^'e the postconference appear 
abrupt. This in fact was not the case. It 
does, however, clearly illustrate the impor- 
tance of paraphrasing in maintaining 
warmth, trust, and rapport. 
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Glossary 



autonomj'— For the purposes of this workshop, 
the goal of autonom> is defineil a6 self-supervi- 
sion or self-coaching. An autonomous teacher is 
one who habituall> engages in critical self-reflec- 
tion of his or her ^ork, evaluating the decisions 
made during planning and teaching and self-pre 
scribing changes as appropriate. It does not mean 
working alone, but instead emphasizes being self 
actualized as a teacher. 

clinical supervision — First developed by Cogan 
and Robert Goldhammer in the 1950s, clinical su- 
pervision was a n^ ^evaluative sSupervisor> pro- 
cess. It was used lO describe a supervisory 
process in which the supervisors emphasized 
teacher growth and engaged in discussions and 
observations related to planning, teaching, and 
analyzing the lesson. TTie strategies outlined in 
this program are refinements of this original 
model. 

cognitive coaching— Developed b> Arthur Costa 
and Robert Garmston in the 1950s, cognitive 
coaching is a set of strategies designed to enhance 
the teacher's perceptions, decisions, and intellec- 
tual functions during the teaching cycle. This 
model is based on the belief that these inner 
thought processes are prerequisite to improving 
overt instructional behaviors inextricably related 
to instruct' )nal behavior and that improving 
teacher thought will result in improved teacher 
teaching decisions and instructional behaviors. 

presupposition— A term used to describe the 
tacit knowledge that a native speaker of a lan- 
guage has about the meaning of a message. For 

er|c 1^ 



example, if someone said, **Even you could pass 
that class,'' native speakers of English would 
know that you are not a very good student and 
that the class is not difficult. Neither of these 
pieces of information is in the surface structure of 
the message. Rather, the> are embedded in the 
mtonation and the underlying meaning of the sen- 
tence. Often, presuppositions can be negative. 
These messages speak directly to the emotions 
and create resistance and hence a lack of trust. 

preconference — A conference in which the su- 
pervisor withholds personal judgments and elicits 
from the teacher the purposes of the lesson, how 
the teacher measure^ «-uccess, and what the super- 
visor should observe. 

postconference — A conference in which the su- 
pervisor withholds personal judgments and facili- 
tates the teacher's recall, analysis, and evaluaticn 
of the teaching phases. 

rapport — Rapport is present when people are re- 
sponsive to one another. People are said to have 
rapport when they see eye to eye, are in har- 
mony, or feel comfortable with each other. The 
term rapport is used to describe a subjective expe- 
rience that is behaviorally observable. 

trust — This is total of a relationship. It is mani- 
fested by confidence in the charactei, intention, 
or ability of the other person. 



Trust-Building Skills 
Note-Taking Guide 

Trust 
• Rapport Building 

• Paraphrase CoiUenC 



• Macch Voice Tone & Rale of Speech 



• Match Posture S-: Gesture 

o 11^^ 

• Presupposition 
o Negative Examples 



• Positive Examples 



o Ob.servation of Supervisor Questions 



o 

/■ f 
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TB.2 

Exercise on Trust 

The video program rrakes Mie point ih^* to be accepted b> teachers, and effective with them, a super- 
visor has to be trusted. ThinK of a person with whom >ou\e enjoyed a trusting relationship. What was it 
about him or her that earned >our trust? Please make a few notes about what the person did and said that 
made you trust him or her. 



Now, please talk with the person sitting next to >ou. Check to see if the characteristics you listed are 
similar to or different from the characteristics he or she listed. 



Based on what you recall about the qualities of people who inspired your trust, make a composi^t. list 
of characteristics of '^the trusted supervisor." What would you put on such a list? 



Summarize what you believe are some of the more important qualities of a supervisor who inspiies 
trust. 



Building trust involves a lot more than just good conferencing skills. Still, the use of these skills can 
enhance the trust that teachers already have in you. 



o 
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TB-3 



Exerc'*« in Rapport Building 



Preconference (4 minutes) 

1. Trios avsign role.s of teacher, supervisor (or peer coach), and observer 

2. Supervisor conducts preconference with the teacher using rapport-building skills, paraphi^ 
tent, match voice tone rate, and match posture/gesture. 

3. Observer records evidence of rapport-building skills. 



L^brlef (2 minutes) 

1 . Observer shares data. 

2. Supervisor reports which behaviors were conscious and which wee unconscious. 

3. Teacher gives reaction to behaviors. 

Begin the conference auain with the same participants in the same roles, i his time the supervisor 
purpi>sely breaks eye contact with the teacher and avoids listening lor about 30 seconds. (2 minutes) 



Debrief (2 minutes) 

1. Observer compaies teacher reactions to the attentive superMsor and the unattentive supervisor 

2. Teacher and supervisor give their reactions to their own behavior. 

Rotate roles an ' repeat the above cycle until each tru> member has had a chance to pla\ each role ( U) 
minutes for each addiiii>nal cycle) 



Trust-Building Skills 
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Review of PresupposiMons 

Review before completing the Exercise in Analyzing Presuppositions. 

A presupposition is a term used to describe the tacit knowledge that a native speaker of a language has 
about the meanmg of a message. For example, if someone said. •'Even you could pass that class," 
native speakers of English would know that you arc not a ver> good student and that the class is not 
difficult Neither of these pieces of information is in the surface structure of the message, rather, each is 
embedded in the intonation and the underl>ing meaning of the sentence. Often, presuppositions are nega- 
tive These messages speak directl> to the emotion* and create resistance and hence a lack of trust. Con- 
sider the following examples of questions with negative presuppositions: 

** Where did you go wrong in planning your lesson?'' 

Presuppositions: 

• You had a problem planning your lesson 

• You know what you did ;vrong. 

• You ought to feel bad atv/ut going wrong because wrong mean.> failing. 
"It you were to teach this lesson again, wouldn't >ou want to assess students' readiness for learning?'* 

Presuppositions: 

• You should have assessed students* readiness this time, but you didn't. 

• You should agree with me. One should assess students' readiness for learning before teaching. 

• I cannot believe you did not realize this fact. (The strength of this message would depend up^ ^ the 
intonation.) 

Identifying presuppositions makes it eas\ to understand v\h> some questions are incffecti e means of 
building teacher trust Contrast the above questions with the examples bekiw that contain positive presup- 
positions: 

"If you teach this lesson again, will you do anything differently?" 
Presuppositions: 

• You have a choice about teaching the lesson again. 

• You have a choice about what you will do« 

• You are the judge about changes that might be made. 
"So when you review the students' questions, what do they tell you about their readiness for learning?"' 

Presuppositions: 

• Data containing student questions is available. 
« You review data on student's questions. 

• Reviewing data will cause you to make conclusions about readiness lor learning. 

• You are capable of establishing a causal relationship between student behavior tnd readiness. 
"As you planned the lesson, what did you hope for in terms of student behavior?" 

Presuppositions. 

• You planned your lesson today « 

• As you plan you envision student behavior. 

• You can compare intended and actual behaviors 

Notice the contrast between the negative, limiting intentions of the first two examples and the positive, 
empowering intentions of the last three examplev Knowing how to evaluate y. ur own conferencing skills 
for presuppositions is a valuable tool and should be used when deciding how to ask questions in pre- or 
postconferences. 
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TB-5 
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Exercise in 

Analyzing Presuppositions 

Trios: Idenlii'y the presuppo.sition in each question. Describe its possible impacl on the teacher's 
(a) feelings and (b) cognition. In euch case, write an improved question. 

1, You redirected Sarah by pointing out the next steps she should take. Ho\\ effective do >ou think 
that strategy was? 

a. (teelings) 

b. (cognition) 

2. Tell me how you plan to assess student learning, 
a 

b 

3 What might you carrj forth Irom this lesson as some personal insights useful to you? 
a. 
b 

4. These kids are hard fi»r >ou to handle. How do >ou plan to keep them involved enuring this les 
son? 

a. 
b 

5. How many minutes do you think kids aitually paid attention? 
a. 

b. 

6. Why di» you think so many students were lost during \our explanation? 
a. 

b 

7. A teacher who rcjll> is a professional wouldn't put up with that kind of behavior. What do you 
plan to do? 

a. 
b. 

8. What could you have done to inaKe the lesson more interesting'.^ 
a. 

b. 

9. Vou seem;d to make a decision to alter \i>ur approach. I'm curious about what triggered that 
decision, 

a. 
b. 

10. W^hat is your thinking about useful follow-up to this lesson^ 
a. 

b. 
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Questioning Skills 



ac3 
Q-l 



Questioning Sldlls 
Note-Taking Guide 

Questioning 

Why Quesiionint!? 



Teaching Cycle 
I. Plan 





11. 


Teach 




1,1. 


Reflect yi Analy/c 






IV 


Apply 
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Questioning Skills 



Q.2 

Exercise in Asking Mediational Questions 

Occasionall), we tmd that .some people make the mustAe ot equaling mediation with asking a lot of 
questions. It is possible for a supervisor or coach to ask numeious questions of a teacher and be doing 
very little mediation. While good mediators t>picall> do ask a lot of questions, it is not the nur. Vr of 
questions that is significant but their qualitv. A good mediator asks questions that are directed tc ard 
engaging thinking processes. Below is a sample of 12 n^Jiational fhrases that illustrate how * .mpha 
size thinking processes. Coaches ma\ want to stud\ this list from time to time and ask themselves if the> 
are using mediational language. 

Work in pairs and analyze the language. What kinds v f thinking priK^sses do these questions promote? 

1, Tell me how you did that. 

2. W^hen have you done something like this before/ 

3 Yes, that's right, but how did you know it was right/ 

4. How is different (like) — — ' 

5. When is another lime \ou need to ^ 

6. What do you think the problem is ^ 

7. How can you find out? 

8. What do you need to do next? 

9 Can you think of another way we could do this! 

Ml Why is this one better than that one? 

1 1 W^hal do you think would happen if ^ ' 

12. How would you feel if _ . ■ / 
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Exercise in Developing Questions 
Circle Graphic 
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Q.4 



Exercise in 
Developing Questions 

1. Trios develop supervisor's or coach's questions for the Plan, Reflect & Analyze, and Apply stages 
of the teaching cycle in the instructional supervision process. Place Q-5 and Q-6 side by side to 
begin this activity. 

Q-5 contains the teacher's objectives, what the teacher should be thinking about in the Plan, 
Reflect & Analyze, and Apply stages of the teaching cycle. In the preconference, the supervisor 
can help the teacher plan the lesson by asking questions that address the main points that need to 
be considered when preparing a lesson. 

Likewise, in the postconference, a supervisor's questions can help the teacher Reflect & Analyze 
and Apply. 

2. I Jsing form Q-5, develop at least one question to elicit teacher thinking about each factor that needs 
" to be considered in the Plan, Reflect & Analyze, and Apply stages of the teaching cycle. 

3. Be prepared to report questions of which you are particularly proud or with which you have con- 
cerns. 




o 
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Exercise in Developing Questions 

Objectives of the Teacher 

I. Preobservation (plan). The teacher will: 

1. State the purpose of the lesson. 

2. Translate the purposes into descriptions of observable student behaviors desired. 

3 Describe the teaching strategies/behaviors to be used to facilitate students' performance of desired 
objectives. 

4. Describe the sequence in which the lesson occurs. 

5. Describe procedures for assessing results. 

6. Anticipate any concerns 

7. Describe the •'ole of thv observer. 

11. The Lesson (teach). During the observation of teaching, no questions are asked. 

III. Postobservation (reflect & analyze). The teacher will: 

1. Express feelings about the lesson. 

2. Recall student behaviors observed during the teaching to support feelings. 

3. Recall his or her own behavior during the lesson. 

4. Compare student behavior performed with student behavior desired. 

5. Compare teacher behavior performed with teacher behavior planned. 

6. Make inferences as to the achievement of the purposes of the lesson. 

7. Analyze why the student behaviors were/were not performed. 

IV. Postobservation (apply). The teacher will: 

8. Prescribe alternative teaching strategies/behaviors/conditions. 

9. Evaluate the interview process and supervisor's conferencing skills. 



^ ■ 
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Q.6 



Exercise in Developing Questions 

Coaching Questions to Elicit 
Desired Teacher Thinking 

I. Preobservation (plan). 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



II. The Lesson (teach). 

III. Po'tobservation (reflect & analyze). 
1. .. — 



3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



IV. Postobservation (apply). 

1. 

2. 



o 
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Responding Skills 
Note-Taking Guide 

Responding 

Probe & Clarify 

• Become More Specific 



• Clarify Criteria 



Paraphrase 
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Responding Skills 
R.2 



Clarifying Teacherr ' Statements 
of Goals and Objectives 

You are preparing to observe >sludent beha\iors in a teacher's class oom. In the preobservation inter- 
view, the teacher states his or her expected behavioral outcomes. You wish to have the teacher state the 
outcomes as specifically as possible so you can collect data. If you think you could observe the follow- 
ing objectives, circle Accept." If you think the objectives need to be stated more behaviorally, circle 
'^Clarify." 

When you circle '^Clarify," please word a statement that \vouId lead the teacher to become more 
specific. 

IF THE TEACHER SAYS: I WOULD: 

1 ^am the children to understand ACCEPT CLARIFY 
about "he lite cycle of insects " 



' An 4 result ot our expenments. i ACCEPT CLARIFA 
want the students to make intcrences 
about the effects of sott dnnks on 
iceih and make suggestions for proper 
care ot the teeth " 



^ - They v.in he studying the mtlucnces ACCEPT CLARIFY 
of missionaries in California li. >ior> 



O 



4 • Til be looking for students' state- 
ments of comparison between demo- 
cratic and authontanan styles of 
decision makmg in our classroom " 



ACCEPT 



CLARUY 
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Clarifying Teachers' Statements 
of Goals and Objectives 
(Continued) 



5 "They will be recalling intormalion 
that we ha\e alrcad) covered alH)Ul 
uhat living things need lor growth " 



ACCEPT 



CLARIFY 



6 "i hope my students will vimply en- 
jo> the mUMC— it\ a lesion in niUMc 
appreciation " 



ACCEPT 



CLARIFY 



7 "We're going to see a film about the 
Netsilik Eskimos Today. I want them 
to list their observations, and I'm 
going to ^' ite whatever they say on 
the bc^ard. At a later time we will tr> 
10 draw some relationship between 
what thes have observed ' 



ACCEPT 



CLARIFY 



8 "You'll be seeing a reading lesion on 
prefixes and suffixes I want the chil- 
dren to leam how to attack new 
words by looking at prefixes and suf- 
fixes as clues tu word meaning " 



ACCEPT 



CLARIFY 
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Small Group 

Practice on Clarifying Criteria 
Into Observable Behaviors 

In groups of three: 

1. Teacher 

2. Supervisor (or peer coach) 

3. Observer 

Make a broad goal statement about what you want the supervisor to look 
for. For example: *i want you to observe how I interact with students." 

Clarify the teacher's statement. For example. ''What specific interciciive be- 
haviors do you want me to observe?" or ''What specifically do you want 
me to observe?" 

Continue to :Iarify, seeking statements of what the teacher pays attention to 
while interacting with students and by what criteria the teacher would judge 
success in this lesson. For example: "Give me some examples of responses 
you are planning to give. What would you anticipate I would be record- 
ing." or, "Tell me what behaviors I should look for in students if your 
responses to them are successful." 

After the receiver has clarified, make a judgment as to whether the behavior 
can be observed in the das, room. 

Offer, if appropriate, some ways of seeking translation of broad purposes 
into specific, observable behaviors. 



Your tasks: 

1 . The Teacher. 

2. The Supervisor 



o 

3. Observer. 



o 
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Empowering Skills 
Note-Taking Guide 

Generate Alternatives 
• Previous Experiences 



Student's Point of Viev 



Consequences of Actions 



Accept Responsibility 
• Prescribe for Themselves 



Choose Among Actions 



Recognize Result of Action 



• Correct Inadequacies 
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Empowering Skills 
Note-taking Guide 
(continued) 



Become More Precise 
• Vague Verbs 



• Self-imposed Rules 



• Overgeneralizations 



• Vague Comparisons 



o 



o 
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E.2 

Exercises in Generating Alternatives 

Trios: For each statement, write a response thai models the sample response. If >our trio has difficult) 
agreeing on a response, discuss what >our cogniti\e goals for this teacher would be. Examine the 
presuppositions. Based on the goals and the presuppositions, decide which response would most 
effectively empower the teacher. 

To Generate Alternative:^, a teacher must consider previous experience, student's point of \iew, and con- 
sequences of actions. 

Prexiom Experientc means causing the individual to recall a similar situation that was successful 
and appl> resources from that setting to the current situation. For example, ask, "Was there ever a time 
in which >ou were able to wurk with that student successfull> or, '*When >ou taught the lesson in the 
past, w hat did you find that worked for you?" 



Teacher Statement Sample Response 

"I want him out of here! He consistently 1. *'Was there ever a time when you were suc- 

rupts the class. He leaves without permis- cessful with him?'' (If so) *'Do you recall 

sion." wnat you were doing at the time?" 

Your Responses 



2. "Students can't i;eem to understand the con- 
cept of a topic sentence/' 



3- 'i seem to be experiencing almost no succes> 3. 
with these students. Some of them can't ever 
read." 



4. "Students haven't always been this way. I rc- 4. 
member one class, in particular, that loved 
and analyzed Shakespeare. If only I could re- 
create some of that enthusiasm." 



Student\s point of \ie\x means that the teacher views the class or the situation through the e>es of a 
student. For example, ask, "What consequence would the student find most fair?" 

Teacher Statement Sample Response 

1. "That kid is a monster. He's absolutely im- 1. "What could he possibly be feeling when he 
possible!" behaves like that?" 

Your Responses 

2. "I don't want them working ahead so I'm 2, 
only giving them one page at a time." 



3. "That group always wastes time at the begin- 3. • * 
^ ning of the lesson," 
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E-2 

Exercises in Generating Alternatives 
(continued) 

Con'iequenre.s of actions means to cause the person to think through the probable consequences of his or 
her decisions. For example, ask, "What would happen if you tried that?" or. "What could result Irom 
that procedure?" 

Teadur SiaicmaU Samplr Response 

I 'i'm gome to keep hm) in from recess until 1 . "What long-range effects might that have on 

he completes his math . " his feelmgs about math? 



Your Rr.ponsc^ 



2, "I'll sit her m the corner until she learns how 
to behave." 



3, "I plan to .send failing notices. 
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Exercises in Accepting Responsibility 



Trios: For each statement, write a response that models the sample response. If your trio has difficulty 
agreeing on a response, discuss what your cognitive goals for this teacher would be. Examine the 
presuppositions Based on the goals and the presuppositions, lecide which response is most ele- 
gant. 



In order io Accept Pcsponsihility for their action^ teachers must be able to. prescribe for tlicmselves, 
choose among actions, recognize result of actions, and correcf inadequacies. 



Prescribe for themselns means causing the teachers to generate techniques or strategies to use to resolve 
a problem. For example, ask, "How^ would you solve that problem?" 



Teacher Statemmt 

I "If the parents can't motivate them to learn, 
how do you expect me to teach them?" 



Sampk' Response 

I. "What might you do within youi own class- 
room to motivate them?" 



Your Responses 



2- "These kids can't speak English. How do you 
expect them to write compositions?" 



3. "I can't teach if you don't give me the materia 3. 
als." 



Choose among actions means enumerating a \ariet> of approaches or strategies that teachers might use 
and then asking the teacher to choose the one that best meets classroom needs. (This approach is most 
useful if the teacher has a narrow view with onl> one possible solution or has no idea what to do.) For 
example, ask, "Yoa plan to check student's understanding through homework tomorrow. Would you like 
to hear about some ways teachers check for understanding during the lesson?" At least three ideas are 
listed and the teacher chooses. 



Teacher Statement 

"I have just nin out of ideas! I can't get the 
students to get down to work!" 



Sample Response 

"VVould you like to hear about a few ways 
I've seen other teachers structure the first five 
minutes of class time?" Provide at least ti .ee 
different alternatives and have the teacher 
choose what might work best 

Your Responses 



"No matter what I do, 50 percent are still 
failing." 
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3. "There are no ways to handle a grouj that has 
such diverse reading i' .iities! 
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Exercises in Accepting Responsibility 
(Continued) 



Recognize result of actions mean^ causing tei^cher.s to build connections belween their own actions and 
student learning, rather than attributing learning to fate or luck. For example, ask, "What did you do 
that contributed to the success?" 

Teacher Statement Sample Response 

1 . "Wasn't this a wonderful dav ^ E\er\thing just 1 "W^hat did \ou do to cause it to go so well?' 
seemed to tall into place!" 

Your Response.^ 



••E\er>thing just fell apart todav! 1 guess it 
was just one of those day si" 



3. "When I checked for understanding today , e\ - 3 
eryone was getting iti My lucky day I" 

Correct madequacies means m\estmi: in others the capacity for correcting situations that can be with-n 
the teacher's control. An example %%ouId be, ''He made me so angry." Redirect statements that misp ace 
responsibiliiv bv; (1) validatmc the strong emotion ("I know you are angry/^), (2) identifying the de- 
sired state ( '-You would like to De in control of the situation."), and (3) asking what other choices \ou 
could ha\e made T'What other things could you have Aw<: at that time?"). 



Teacher Statement 

I . >w do you expect me to teach math to 
these kids? Last year's teacher did not prepare 
them" 



Sample Response 

"It is frustrating. What specific gaps need to 
be filled in? What do you need to do to fill in 
those gaps?" 

Your Responses 



"No wonder they don't leam. This text 
doesn't have enough drill pages/' 



3. "Every time he comes in late he makes me 
mad." 



4. *'What do you expect? Look at the homes 
they come from." 
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Exercises m Becoming More Precise 

Trios: For each statement, write a response that models the sample response. If >our trio has difficulty 
agreeing on a response, discuss N\hat >our cognitive goals for this teacher would be. Examine the 
presuppositions. Based on the goals and presuppositions, decide which response is most ele- 
gant. 

To become more precise, a teacher must learn to avoid, vague verbs, ^elf-imposed rules, overgenerali^a- 
lions, and vague comparisons. 

Vague Verbs involves guiding teachers to be more specific in their understanding of a verb. For example, 
ask, ''How specific^ "y will the students demonstrate understandingT' 

Teacher Statement Sample Response 

L ' The students enjoyed the lesson." 1. ''How, specifically, were the students enjoy- 

ing?" 

Your Responses 

2. "Today the students will learn long division." 2. 



3. "I want the students to behave/^ 3. 

Self imposed rules means helping individuals to realize that the "have tos," "shoulds," ''can'ts" in 
their language limit their view of a solution. The supervisor's goal is to gently challenge by causing 
teachers to examine *he:: views to see if they are unne^esssarily limiting. For example, when a teacher 
says, "I can't ignore him," ask, "What would happen if you ignored him?" Or soften it with, *I won- 
der what w^ould happen if . . /?" 

Teacher Statement Sample Response 

1. "The students just wont allo\i me to teach!" 1. "How would it be if the students did allow 

you to teach?" 

Your Responses 

2 "I have to have five reading groups." 2. 



3. "I cant let Mary get away with not finishing 3, 
her homework." 



Oxcrgenf alizations mean leading the teacher to realize that making a broad generalization is not always 
accurate and can limit the view of alternatives. For example, when a teacher says, ''Every student will 
get 100 percent," ask, *'Every student?" 

Teacher Statement Sample Response 

I "A// the students were awful!" 1. "All the students? Were there any who 

vverenT?" 

Your Responses 

2. *7 nci'cr allow students to print," 2. 



3. ^'Everxone lied about the substitute. 
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Exercises in Becoming More Precise 
(Continued) 

Vague comparisons means helping the teacher to complete a comparison, and leading the teacher to de- 
hneate catena for comparing. For example, when a teacher says, 'This was a better day," the supervi- 
sor might clarify with, ''Better than what?" 



Teacher Statement 



Sample Response 



1. ''Sam was worse today." 



L "Worse than what? 



Your Responses 



2. 'This is faster paced/' 

3. "This was slov/er." 



2. 



3. 



o 



o 
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Microteaching 

(55-minute cycles) 

Introduction 

In this activity the three group members will take turns in 55-minute cycles playing the roles of 
teacher, supervisor, and observei. The tasks for each role are outlined below. At the beginning of each 
cycle, the teacher and supervisor conduct a preconference about the lesson while the observer collects 
indicators of conferencing skills used. The teacher then teaches the lesson to the observer (who also acts 
as a student). At the end of the lesson, the ''teacher" and supervisor conduct a postconference while the 
observer collects data for feedback at the end of the conference. 

In groups of three: 

1. Supervisor (or peer coach) 

2. Teacher 

3. Observer 

Your tasks: 

1 The Observer and Supervisor have a brief preconference about what conferencing skills the su- 
pervisor will use (i.e., presuppositions, general questioning skills, bod> language, or rapport build- 
ing) and what he or she wants feedback on. (10 minutes) 

2 The Supervisor conducts a preconference (10 minutes), observation (5 minutes), and a postconfer- 
ence (20 minutes). 

3 The Teacher participates in the preconference, teaches a 5-minute le,son to the observer, and par- 
ticipates in the postconference. 

4 The Observer collects data about observable indicators of rapport, questioning, and responding and 
indicators of empowerment. The observer serves as a student during the teaching cycle. At the end 
of the postconference, the observer gives feedback to the teacher and supervisor about the confer- 
ences (5 to 10 minutes). The observer reports and discusses observations about the areas the super- 
visor was interested in. 

Switch roles and repeat sequence until each member of the group of three has assumed each role. 
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Transcript for Practice I 
(Elementary) 

Preconference 

Elemental Mafh/Art Class 
with Teacher Ellie Bonner 
and Supervisor Diane Zimmerman 

Note: Information in the left column is conversa- 
tion taken directly from the video. The right col- 
umn contains Art Costa's comments on the 
teacher-supervisor i nteraction. 

Diane: Well, Tm glad that I'm here toda>. It's 
been quite a while since I've been in to 
observe you, and I'm really looking 
forward to this chance. Can you tell 
me a little bit about what you had 
planned today? 

EUie: Well, it's going to be a combination 
math and art lesson, we hope. It's 
going to be pop art, where I'm going 
to give each child a candy bar and then 
take the wrapper and open that up and 
then enlarge it either four or eight 
times, um, to— on larger graph paper, 
then they'll draw what they have, paint 
it, and we'll fold it back together and 
stuff it to make a sculpture out of it. 

Diane: 



Ellie: 
Diane: 

Ellie: 

Diane: 

Ellie: 



Diane: 



This teacher is somewhat vague in stating her 
goals and objectives. She has a lot of information 
in this complex lesson and delivers it to her su- 
pervisor in a disjointed way. The supervisor helps 
the teacher break down the lesson through a step- 
by-step analysis. After listening to the teacher's 
goals and objectives, the supervisor probes for 
more specific information, trying to prompt the 
teacher to spell out in greater detail the goals and 
objectives buried in her broad opening statement. 
The ability to probe, clarify, and search for spe- 
cific information is an important supervisory skill 
here. 



Oh, so, basically what they're going to 
be doing is— they're going to be taking 
a candy wrapper, and with the candy 
wrapper they're going to . . . Um, 
what would be the first step that they 
would need to do? 

They'll eat the candy. I guarantee you. 

(LAUGHS) Okay, so the kids will eat 
the candy and then the first step with 
the candy wrapper will be . . . 

They're going to paste the candy 
wrapper onto quarter-inch graph paper. 

Oh, okay. So they'll be pasting the 
candy wrapper onto the graph paper. 

And then— then they're going to take a 
ruler and take the graph paper lines 
and make them go, uh, like they're 
going right over the paper— just make 
lines from the graph paper go through, 
so that they can see squares on candy 
wrapper. 

So they'll actually be making the graph 
paper right on the candy bar. 
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Ellie: 

Diane: 

Ellie: 

Diane: 
Ellie: 



Diane: 



Ellie: 



Diane: 



Ellie: 



Diane: 

Ellie: 
Diane: 
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Uh huh. 
Okay. 

Uh huh. The reason I'm having them 
use graph paper is so they have those 
lines for guidelines. 

Uh huh. 

Then I'm going to have them label the 
areas — the sidelines — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and A, B, C, D, E, et cetera, so that 
they can call the square lA or 6B. 
We've done a lot of graphing and 
lettering before, so I think that part 
will — will go easily, I hope. Um, then 
they'll — I'm going to have them try 
and get the basic outline of the candy 
wrapper onto the large graph paper and 
go from that to start working on the 
lettering. And what I want them to get 
out of it is looking at the proportion 
and the scale, how much space each 
letter takes 

So what you're looking for is to have 
them, um, have some understanding of 
the scale and proportion. 

Uh huh. They'll be doing their actual 
drawing onto one-inch graph paper — 
large pieces — and so a quarter inch 
from the small graph paper will be one 
inch on the large graph paper. And 
they'll have to adjust the size of the 
letters to fit that. 

So, um, the main outcome you have 
for the lesson then is that they have 
some understanding of proportion. 
What other kinds of goals do you have 
in your mind? 

I'd like them to see this as art in real 
life; I have another lesson that I plan to 
[teach] after this that will address 
advertising and the kinds of colors, 
logos, uh, that sort of thing, and that 
much of what advertising is, is art in 
our lives. So . . . 

So it pulls a lot of other activities that 
you've had earlier in the year together 
into one. 

Uh huh. 

Any other skills or goals you have as 
far as the math part of the lesson? 



Notice how Ellie spontaneously volunteers that 
this lesson relates to a larger plan. 
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Ellie: Um, mostly — well, we*ve been 

working on fractions a lot, and so to 
take that quarter inch into the inch, I 
hope, will give them more concrete* 
uni, realization of the fraction. 
Fractions are so nebulous to kids. They 
have so little use for them in their 
lives. 

Diane: So rcall> >uur outcomes for the lesson 
today then are, first, that the>Ml have 
some idea of proportion and spacing. 
Uni, that the>, urn, have— begin to 
have appreciation for art in real life. 
Um» that lhe>Ml be able to translate or, 
um, figure out the fractional changes 
that occur when >ou take .something 
(from) smaller graphic to larger 
graphic. Is there anything else I didn't 
get^ — ^get down? Or . . . 

Ellie: I think that's basically it. When it gets 
to the part of it that it's painting, um, 
which will be— I figure this is going to 
take three lessons, three periods of art 
to do this. The first one will be just 
transferring it, and that may not even 
finish in a period. I think that's going 
to take the most time. Then they'll 
paint it. And then the next lesson we'll 
stuff them and fold them, put them 
together, and . . . 

Diane: So actually today what Til be seeing 
then is your teaching them how to do 
the activity, and then I'll be seeing 
them begin to . . . 

Ellie: Right. 

Diane: And you don't anticipate that they'll 
even finish that work today. 

Ellie: I would really doubt it. Td be most 
surprised becausse it's — takes a lot of 
small motor coordination to do this. 
I'm going to offer the option of doing 
it eight times — to the kids that are 
good at that sort of thing and would 
like to do it, but for some of them who 
can hardly make a pencil stay in a line, 
just getting the one square is going to 
[be] really tough. 

Diane: So that some . . . 

Ellie: And I will present that that way. That 
this can be a rci^l difficult lesson. 



After eliciting a clear, step-b> step lesson plan 
from the teacher, the supervisor paraphrases the 
information. Paraphrasing demonstrates the super 
V isor's understanding of the lesson and confirms 
the supervisor's and teacher's mutual understand- 
ing of the lesson. The supervisor also wants the 
teacher to mentally rehearse the lesson. However, 
the teacher ma> need some help in putting this 
lesson together, envisioning it, and making sure 
that all the pieces are in place before the lesson 
begins. By asking questions that prompt the 
teacher to describe what will happen in the les- 
son, the supervisor can reinforce mental rehearsal 
prior to instruction. 
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Diane: 



Ellie: 



Diane: 



Ellie: 



Diane: 



Ellie: 
Diane: 



El!:e: 
Diane: 

Ellie: 



So some students will be allowed to 
enlarge it even larger. 

Uh huh. Some kids four and some 
eight, but I suspect most will go with 
four. Just because it's easier. I'd be 
surprised if they — I don't know, it's 
hard to tell. I have some real creative 
kids that might be willing to take that 
much of a risk. We'll just have to see 
how it goes. 

What kinds of measures of success will 
you be looking for in the students as 
you're working with them? 

Uh, for today's lesson it will be first, 
that they can actually transfer the shape 
onto the large graph paper of the — ^just 
the outline of the whole shape of the 
candy wrapper, and then being able to 
transfer squares with the letters on, and 
get enough success that they feel like 
they can do it. It'.v going to be 
nervous-makme lor some kids, uh. 
Using that pencii. That's one of the 
things Tm doing today is passing out 
new erasers. Til know that will be part 
of it. 

Se >ou're giving out new erasers just 
to kind of alleviate some of the 
frustrations somewhat. 



I know the\*re going to ha\e to erase. 

. . , erase. So, what you'll be lookmg 
for then. \t. um, whether they can 
actually do the steps that you will have 
demonstrated. 

Uh huh. Uh huh. 

Okay, can you tell me a little bit about 
what you'd like me to look for today 
while I'm in your room? 

I'd like you to look for clarity in my 
directions. Are they logical? Is the 
sequence good? Do the kids seem to 
understand? 
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•'What kinds of measures of success . . . ?" 
This question is intended to cause the teacher to 
become specific about the indicators she will look 
for to let her know whether this lesson is pro- 
gressing properly. Knowing before the lesson 
what constitutes desirable behaviors helps the 
teacher know what to look for and what to ig- 
nore, what to capitalize on and what to forget in 
tenns of student behaviors during the lesson. So 
many behaviors emerge that it can be difficult for 
the teacher to know what to address as Priority 
behavior. 1 his question causes the teacher to fo- 
cus on specific student behaviors that signal 
whether or not the lesson is progressing as it 
should. 

Notice as well the supervisor's body language 
and rapport skills — posture, gestures, tilt of the 
head, paraphrasing, even to the degree that she 
uses the predicate language the teacher uses. You 
can also see that the supervisor matches the 
teacher's language stvle, tonality, and rate and 
volume of speaking. This correspondence is an 
important step in building trust between the su- 
pervisor and the teacher. 

Notice that the supervisor keeps the conference 
moving. She realizes that this is a complex lesson 
for which every step cannot be explained during 
the brief conference period. Probing for additional 
lesson specifics is unnecessary. She can now find 
out exactly what the teacher wants her to look 
for. 

The supervisor asks what she should look for 
in the lesson that will be helpful to the teacher. 
Notice that the supervisor does not arrive with a 
set of preconceived objectives, but is guided by 
the teacher's desire for help in determining what 
to look for. The supervisor actually asks the 
teacher tor direction and the teacher structures the 
supervisor's role in the classroom. 
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Diane: 



EUie: 



Diane: 



Ellie: 



Diane: 



Ellie: 



So — so what you want me to pay 
attention to is the clarity of your 
directions. Urn, you're interested in the 
sequencing. 

Uh uh. Do they seem to be in a logical 
order? Are the children able to figure 
out what I want them to do? Is the 
pacing correct? 

So when you give your directions 
you're going to be paying attention 
then to whether they're sequenced and 
m a logical order, um, whether the 
children are understanding, um, the 
directions. Is there anything else >ou 
pay attention to as you monitor the 
directions you give? 



No, this IS a lesson that Tve ne^er 
taught, and that always means that I'm 
not sure of how it's going to go. It's 
one that I wanted to do because it has 
a lot of things for both math and art 
and puts it together. So the risk is 
going to be that I don't know how fast 
to move. I try to watch them signal 
me, and of course, the thirt> bodies — 
they're all at different places at 
different times. I want the pacing to be 
hitting the middle and not leaving 
behind the people who are frustrated. 
This could be a frustrating lesson for 
some, especially with those with small 
motor coordination problems. 

Uh huh. So it sounds like what you 
look for when you make a decision 
about pacing is that the critical mass of 
students are — are with you. 

Uh huh. 



Notice how Ellie pays attention to more than 
just student response to her directions. She is 
aware of sequencing and timing too. 

"Is there anything else you pay attention to as 
you monitor the directions you give?" Notice the 
presupposition the supervisor uses: that the 
teacher does indeed pay attention to what the stu- 
dents are doing. In other words, the super\"isor 
makes her conscious of the cues that she naturally 
uses to monitor students' understanding of the 
lesson, and the overall success of the lesson. The 
supervisor wants to make the teacher self-moni- 
toring and self-supervising; instead of asking the 
teacher what she, as a supervisor, should look 
for, she asks the teacher what indicators she nor- 
mally looks for in her class. 

The teacher has never taught this lesson before, 
but she feels secure enough to be vulnerable in 
the presence of a supervisor. This willingness to 
perform an untried lesson indicates a trusting rela- 
tionship between the supervisor and the teacher. 
It also shows this teacher's autonomy. When 
asked if she would participate in this video, Ellie 
replied, "Only if I can learn something. That 
means it has to be a real lesson!" Her desire to 
grow is also demonstrated in the numerous points 
she asks the supervisor to monitor. Ellie pays at- 
tention to her lessons on many different levels, 
and she wants the supervisor to monitor those be- 
haviors she is aware of, but cannot routinely ob- 
serve herself. Less autonomous teachers are 
aware of only one or two things. Some teachers, 
especially if they have never participated in such 
conferences, will have no idea what they want the 
supervisor to look for. 
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Diane: And that you're not leaving anybody 
behind, um, when you're actually 
presenting the lesson. What — how 
would you want me to pay attention to 
that? Would you want me to monitor 
student behavior? Or . . . 

Ellie: I'd like you to watch them more than 
me at that point, in fact, to see if ihey 
look like they're following me, to see 
if they're on task, are they able to do 
what I'm ar.king them to do, or is it, 
you know — did I make a bad decision 
even choosing this lesson? Is it too 
hard? 

Diane: Uh huh« 

Ellie; I think it's okay. I think that they^ve 
had enough with lettering and graphing 
that they'll be able to do it, but this is" 
a new step — looking for the 
proportion, looking for the part of the 
square to draw in. I m not sure how 
that part will go. 

Diane: Okay, so what I'm going to be doing 
then is paying attention to the actual 
directions you give, but more to how 
the students respond to those 
directions. 

Ellie: Uh huh. Uh huh. 

Diane: As a check Tor you, um, about whethei 
they were clear and in a logical order, 
and then I'll also be n.onitoring stU',knt 
behavior to determine if your pacing 
seems to be appropriate. Is there 
anything else that you want me tc pay 
attention to? 

Ellie: I'd like you to watch my body 
language, especially while I'm 
responding to people that seem to be 
frustrated, or people that aren't 
interested. Am I alleviating their 
frustrations, or adding to *hem? 

Diane: Okay, so the body language in 

response to— to the students that are 
having trouble. 



Notice that the supervisor asks the teacher to 
become very specific about what she wants the 
supervisor to look for. The supervisor, knowing 
that she will go into the classroom soon to moni- 
tor this teacher's performance, must have a very 
clear picture of the behavior the teacher expects 
from the students and the areas in which the 
teacher would like to receive feedback. Question- 
ing and probing also cause the teacher to be spe- 
cific in her own mind about the behavior desired 
and what she will do to achieve that behavior. 
And it causes the teacher to become metacogni- 
tivc — in other words, to become self monitoring. 
, Identifying specific behaviors forces the teacher 
to think about her intentions and to clarify what 
the students, as well as the supervisor, will attend 
to in the lesson. 
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Ellie: Right. 

Diane: That would be your body language. 
Ellie: IJh huh. 

Diane: And you had described it hs are >ou 
helping them, or adding to the 
frustration? 

Ellie: Uh huh. 

Diane: So again, I would be looking at the 

students' response to your inteivention. 

Ellie: For the most part. But, at that time I 
would also like you to watch me. At 
this time of the year I'm sure I have 
set responses to people based on 
previous behavior. So . . « 

Diane: Okay, so I would be observing your 
body language also. 

Ellie: Uh huh. 

Diane: Okay, okay, I thmw that gives me a 
good idea about what you want me to 
look for today. I'll be in around 10:25 
today. That's the time we agreed on. 

Ellie: Okay. 

Diane. Great. I'm looking foAvard to it. 
Should be fun. 

ElSie: We hope so. See how it goes 

Diane: Okay, I'll see you then. 

Ellie: Thanks. 
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Each time the teacher gives the supervisor a 
point to obscrx-^e, the supervisor probes for spe^ 
citlc, observable behaviors. 
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Transcript for Practice I 
(Elementary) 

Postconference 

Elementary Math/Art Class 
with Teacher Ellie Boaner 
and Supervisor Diane Zimmerman 

Note; Information in the left column is conversa- 
tion taken directly from the video. The right col- 
umn contains Art Costa's comments on the 
teacher-super\isor interaction. 



Diane: That was fun watching you in action 
today. 

Ellie: It was a lot more fun for me than I 
thou' ht it would be. I thought I was 
gonna be real aw^are of what I was 
doing, what the kids were doing. And 
actually it was just like teaching a 
regular lesson. The kids acted like they 
always do. 

Diane: So you didn't feel that having me there 
really got in the way. 

Ellie: I guess I'm getting used to you. 

Diane: That's good. How dii^ >ou feel about 
the lesson in general? 



Notice how the supervisor gives the task of as- 
sessing the lesson to the teacher. The first ques- 
tion, ''How did you feel about this lesson 
today?" is broad enough to perform many func- 
tions. It forces; the teacher to make a statement 
about the success of the lesson. It also allows the 
teacher to express feelings, which can help in di- 
agnosing the amount of trust in the super\^isor- 
teacher relationship. For example, if the teacher 
does not express feelings, but instead answers 
with a cognitive response (e.g., ''I feel that 80 
percent of the students achieved 90 percent of the 
objectives"), you might infer that the level of 
trust is not high. If, on the other hand, the 
teacher says, ''Wow, that lesson was a bomb!" 
or "Gee, that was one of the best lessons Tve 
ever had!" and shows disappointment or enthusi- 
asm, a high level of trust probably exists between 
the supervisor and the teacher. A broad question 
also allows the supervisor to then probe further to 
ask exactly what student behaviors the teacher ob- 
served that indicated to her the success or failure 
of the lesson. 
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Ellie: Well if 1 had it to do over, 1 would 
leave out the part about multiplying 
and having it be eight limes bigger 
\'ause that just seemed like one extra 
ihuig for kids to think about. And 
when 1 planned it, 1 thought that the 
ons that are leally into art and into 
math would ehoose that« But there 
were all kinds of people making, 1 
thought, bad decisions about doing 
that. 

Diane: So if vou were going to do it again 

you would definitely probably i.-)t want 
to offer that as an option, is that what 
you're thinking? Or « . . 

Ellie: Ji st— that's my instant reaction. 1 
don't know, when 1 think it through 
later whether—maybe 1 was trying lo^ 
do too much in one day. 1 still haven't 
quite come to terms with that. 

Diane: When you planned the lesson in your 
head, hiwv did you anticipate? Did you 
just anticipate maybe a couple of kids 
wanting to do it that way? 

Ellie: Mmm-hnim, absolutely. 

Diane: And there'rc about ten, 1 guess 
that . . . 

Ellie: Probably ten« Somewhere between six 
and ten and 1 never dreamed that they 

with that: they— they got 
into the size of it, they thought that 
would be exciting. And if 1 had 
thought Uiat through, 1 would have 
probably taught it in two steps or at 
two different times because 1 have a 
♦eeling that they're going to get into 
frustrations as they try to transfer I'nd 
enlarge and find a proportion of the 
si/e of the lettetN. And 1 have a feeling 
it's going to be real tough for some ot 
those that made that choice. 

Diane: 1 remember there was one boy in 

particular, the one with the yellow tee 
shirt on and he— you know, 1 could 
tell with the way you were interacting 
with him, he was one who you felt had 
made a bad decision. Can you think 
back to that instance when you were 
talkm^i to hinV* 



Notice how the teacher here is self-prescriptive 
The supervisor does not have to look for solutions 
to problems because the teacher immediately de- 
scribes what she would do differently in future 
lessons. This is a sign of an autonomous teacher. 
Autonomous teachers learn from experience. 



Notice the supervisor's positive presupposition 
in the question, "When you planned this lesson 
in your head. . /' The'question focuses on the 
cognitive behavior of teaching and assume:, that 
the teacher did plan the lesson in her mind before 
teaching it. 
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EUie: Well, that was one of the things that I 
nmcmbered from the lesson that I 
wanted to talk to you about afterwards 
is, what is vour opinion of how I 
handled that? I thought I tried to be 
real clear with him at the beginning 
that I thought that was a bad choice. 
But then when I went back to him I 
w?s really firm with him that it seemed 
that he was getting in over his head 
trjing to make thai, um, you know. I 
wondered if I was really pushing hin 
too mi'ch or was I — was I helping or 
frustrating him? 

Diane: And that w^s at the point when you 
were telling him for the second lime 
that he should perhaps do it a different 
way. What did you think? Did you feel 
like you were frustrating him? Or . . . 

ElHe: Perhaps. And I think I based what I 
said on . . the many other times that 
we've had the same kind of situation. 
And he doesn't bail himself out of 
those and he — and he become^ ver>' 
argumentative and it can just go on and 
on and on. And I felt like he would 
never finish this project if I didn't say, 
"I strongly recommend that you go 
here." 

Diane: I wdh just thinking back. Thtre weiC 

some specific words that you used with 
him that I think maybe helped him 
focus a little bit. Do you remember 
any of the words you used? 

Ellie: Not at all. 

Diane: The one that I underlined was 

visualize. You made a comment to him 
that he needed to visualize the whole 
product and that because he was 
having trouble visualizing, that's why 
you recommended that he not do it. 
And it's at the point that I saw his 
behavior go, "Oh, okay, maybe I 
don't know how to do this." And— 
and that's what, you know, I at first 
was paying attention to your body 
language because that's what — one of 
the things you'd asked me to look for. 
And — but I didn't see anything that I 
would construe as being negative. Ho a 
did you feel about that? 



Notice that the supervisor asks the teacher to 
make an inference about the effects of her teach- 
ing behavior on a student. The supervisor does 
not make that inference, but facilitates the teach- 
er's own evaluation of her behavior. 



Before sharing the data with the teacher, the 
supervisor asks her what she remembers about 
specific points in the lesson. Teachers often lecall 
exactly Vt'hat they have done, ml supervisors can 
reinforce th's behavior by questioning teach 
before presenting data. 



o 
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EUie: I try really hard not to show anything 
negative toward him because he can 
become, you know, a wall then. He 
just makes such a — it becomes a 
matter of principle to him, so I've 
worked on trying not to show negative 
{body language] toward him. But Tm 
never sure. You know, when you're 
only there with yourself you don't see 
yourself. And that was one of the 
reasons I wanted you to look for that. 

Diane: [Were] there any other times that >ou 
were aware with the body language 
that — that you were conscious of \our 
own body language with certain 
students? 

Ellie: Uh, Fm conscious— conscious of it 

when I am monitoring the behavior b\ 
raising my eyebrows or giving 
somebody a look. And there were a 
couple of times I did that. So I was 
conscious of doing that a couple of 
time.., which is a real normal beha\ior 
for me. 

Diane: It seems to be effective with the 
students, too. They seem to know 
that . . . 

Ellie: When they get that look . . . 

Diane: Were there any other times when yoa 
were aware of your body language? 

Ellie: Not particularly, unh-unh, no, I think 
that's one of the things I'm not that 
aware of and that's one of the reasons 
I asked you to look for it. 

Diane: W^hat I notice was that you seemed to 
be relaxed and — and interact with — I 
felt you interacted with the kids on a 
pretty equal basis. Another thing you 
had asked me to look at was your 
directions. When you, um, think back 
to the directions you gave to the 
students, did they seem appropriate? 
And did you recall that the students 
were able to follow the directions? 

Ellie: I thought the directions were logical, 

that the kids were able to follow what I 
was doing for the most part, and that 
their frustration at doing it on the 
colored side of the c jndy wrapper 



•Were there an\ other times when you were 
conscious of your body language?" With this 
question the super\ isor facilitates the teacher's re- 
call of her own behavior. Of course, the super\1- 
sor couid provide the data herself, but one of her 
goals is to get the teacher to regulariy monitor her 
own behavior, without super\ision. 



Notice that the supervisor asks the teacher to 
recall her directions and make inferences about 
their effectiveness. Thi prompts the teacher to be 
more self-analytical and self-evaluative, to see the 
relationship between what she wanted to happen 
in the lesson and what actually happened. 
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instead of the white side was 
something 1 hadn't anticipated at all. 
Never dawned on me. I thought I was 
really being clever thinking about 
marking those folds. But the, uh, the 
rest of the directions I fell were fine. 

Diane: And so when you think back to the 
direction giving that you gave, you 
would probably make a modification 
for the direction you'd give about how 
to draw the lines on a candy wrapper. I 
had kind of checked because you asked 
me to look at the students' response to 
your directions and so each time you 
gave a direction I was checking to see 
what the students — you know, if they 
were following the direction. And I 
noticed that — the same thing yoa did, 
which was for the candy wrapper they 
didn't — some of them wanted to put 
the directions on the back. I also 
checked, um, after you had ihem label 
the bo.xes, you know, they had to go 
through and label the letters and the 
numbers, and that, um, the kids 
seemed to understand that. 

EHie: They didn't have much problem with 
that at all. There was only one that had 
put the labels on the lines. 

Diane: And then, um, when the next one was 
when they had to draw the lines 
actually on the — 

Ellie: On the paper. 

Diane: Uh huh. And again the students 
seemed to understand w at was 
expected there. And of course you 
were going around doing quite a bit of 
monitoring in between each direction. 
And then the last one was where they 
had to transpose the — start to transpose 
the — the — design onto the paper. 

Ellie: From what I could see, that was going 
better than I had anticipated. It looked 
like once th'jy got to that point, they 
knew just wnat they were going to do 
next. I know that — I can pick out 
which kids are going to have a hard 
time when it actually — when push 
comes to shove and they're putting that 
pencil there and trying to get those 
letters in straight. I think they've got 
enough direction and they know where 
they are enough that it'll work. 
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Diane: Yeah, it was hard for me to actually 
see what the kids were doing at that 
time because the pencil lines were 
light. But they seemed to be engaged, 
^nd they seemed intrigued by it. You 
could see a lot of them doing some 
mental things in their head . . . 

F le Trying to rush, trying to go ahead of 
where I was. They knew what was 
coming next. 

I ane: Yeah, and, so it was kind of fun 
because they did seem to — to look 
forward to doing it and intrigued by 
the task. You also had wanted »o — to 
have me look at your pacing. How did 
you feel about the pacing of the 
lesson? You know, when you 
transitioned between giving one 
direction and then going on to the next 
one, what kinds of things were going 
on in your head at the time when you 
were making the decision about 
whether to move on or to stay for a 
few minutes and have a few more kids 
finish? 

Ellie: Well what always does; you're always 
looking to see, or Tm always looking 
to see, if most kids are ready to go on 
and if the others seem like they're 
somewhat with me, and if most are, 
you have to go on otherwise you'll 
lose them and it'll start just being 
chaos instead of a productive lesson. 
So generally, that's how I do it is look 
to see if most of them are ready to go 
on, and figure out what I'm going to 
do with those that need to catch up. 

Diane: And for the most part, at each 

transition it seemed like there was a 
critical mass of students who were 
ready to move on. There always were 
a Tew that weren't quite up with you. 
What were you thinking about those 
students at that time? 

Ellie: Well in this lesson, none of them were 
ever more than one step behind. And 
even with the one step, they weren't 
that far behind that. So I wasn't too 
concerned because there were enough 
people sitting around everybody that I 
knew they could catch up. I knew they 
had enough support around them to be 



The question, "What was going on inside your 
head?" again focuses the discussion on the teach- 
er's decision-making process. By asking the 
teacher to recall the thoughts that influenced her 
behavior during the lesson, the supervisor makes 
the teacher think about how she determines what 
to do next in a I «on. 



Diane's comment focuses on the teacher's me- 
tacognition. It also is a positive presupposition 
that the teacher is thinking and making rational 
decisions during instruction. 
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Diane: 



Ellie: 



Diane: 



Ellie: 



Diane: 



Ellie: 



able to catch up. Sometimes lessons go 
where they — some just get lost. But 
one or two will get lost and the rest are 
ready to move on. And then I still 
move on because you can't lose 90 
percent for 5 percent. 

So what's important for you then as 
you watch the kids is to kind of see 
how many steps behind they are in this 
kind of lesson and then also that 
sometimes you do make a decision just 
to go on and pick up those kids later in 
the lesson. So when you think back to 
the pacing then, for your lesson, it 
seemed and felt appropriate. 

Mmm-hmm, basically. Yeah. It's 
never perfect but it wasn't bad. I was 
comfortable. 

Again, you had— you had asked me to 
look at student behavior in relation to 
the pacing and it pretty much 
corroborates with what we noticed in 
the direction giving — that the kids 
were on task. They did seem to know 
what they were supposed to be 
doing — were able to move along with 
you. So I think you met your 
expectations, which were that the 
students would be able to keep up with 
the pacing. How about expectations 
that you had for the students, as far as 
their behavior? 

1 thought they behaved very, very well 
and were far less distracted by having 
you in the room than they've been 
previous times. 

You seemfed] to not have any trouble 
refocusing them when you needed. 
They, you know, quieted down with 
your signals, so it seemed that the 
expectations were ciear. 

Generally, 1 think that's one of my 
strengths is classroom management. 
Umm, bu^ I never have anybody else 
to look at it and see what do they 
think. That was my reason for asking 
that. 



Notice here that it is the supervisor who calls 
on the teacher to make the value judgments. The 
teacher is becoming self-evaluating. The supervi- 
sor does not make value judgments about the 
teacher. 
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Here's a teacher who can identify her own 
strengths. Sometimes teachers put themselves 
down or attribute their effectiveness to some other 
condition (e.g., "It was my lucky day." or "The 
gods were with me."). But this teacher says, 

I know how to be a good teacher. Here's 
one of my strengths." She knows that she is an 
effective teacher and she knows why. This inter- 
nal locus of control is another attribute of autono- 
mous teachers. 
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Diane: When you think back to this process, 
how did It feel to you? h there 
anything that helped or got in the wa> 
of our working together? 

Ellie: You didn't get in my way at all. I love 
this process because I like being able 
to ask you to look for things. I'm in 
that room by myself all the time with 
nobody noticing things thai I do and 
always wondering, what's going on in 
other rooms or is there a better way to 
do this? I loved having the opportunity 
to have— say. "Diane, will you look 
at this, will you look at that?" 

Diane: So you like — ^so you liked to be able 
to kind of direct what I'm going to 
focus on a little bit? 

Ellie: Very definitely. I don't think Td like it 
as much if you came in and told me 
what you were gonna look at. Or if 
you came in and told me what you 
wanted me to teach. Now I like having 
the chance to do different kinds of 
things when you're there, seeing what 
I'm most effective at and what ways I 
can change it. 

Diane: And is there anything that I did that 
maybe got in the way of the smooth 
lesson or the pre- or postconferencing? 

Ellie: Not at all. You— like I said—at first 
when the children would focus on you 
instead of the lesson, that was 
distracting, but now that they're used 
to the sight of you, that — I love the 
process. To me it\s a treat. I look 
forward to it. 

Diane: Okay. Well I enjoyed being in there 

today and I ab dys cherish the chances 
to share a little bit about teaching. 
And, urn. so I'll be giving you some 
written feedback just kind of reviewing 
our post conference in a couple of days 
when I get it written up and to refresh 
your memory about what we've talked 
about. 

Ellie: Thank you. It's been a pleasure for 
me. 

Diane: Okay. 



Notice that the supervisor asks the teacher to 
go back over the supervision process, raise it to a 
conscious level, evaluate it, and provide feedback 
about the supervisor's effectiveness. By asking 
the teacher to consciously think about this pro- 
cess, the supervisor hopes to encourage the 
teacher to use it autonomously, without the invi- 
tation or the intervention of the supervisor. The 
feedback from the teacher is important in building 
trust between the teacher and the supervisor. The 
two of them are working hard in a collegial rela- 
tionship to use their skills in promoting learn- 
ing — the teacher wants the students to learn and 
the supervisor wants the teacher to learn. The su- 
pervisor herself also w^ants to learn. 



I have discovered that the conferencing process 
causes the teacher to rethink the lesson, or parts 
of it. as many as three times. The teacher reflects 
on the lesson immediately after teaching it, dur- 
ing the postconference. and while reviewing the 
written summary of the postconference, if one is 
provided. 
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Transcript for Practice II 
(Secondary) 



Preconference 

Chemistry Class 

with Teacher Lloyd Wells 

and Supervisor Marilyn Tabor 

Note: Information in the left column is conversa- 
tion taken directly from the video. The right col- 
umn contains Art Costa's comments on the 
teacher-supervisor interaction. 



Marilyn: Hi, Lloyd. 

Lloyd: How are you, Marilyn? 

Marilyn: I'm looking forward to coming into 
your classroom today. What is it that 
you're going to be doing when I come 
in to visit? 

Lloyd: I'll be introducing the last unit that 

they'll be involved in this year. It'3 an 
acid-base unit, so, uh, I . . . . The 
main objective that I have, the 
chemistry objective that I have for 
them today, initially, is when we get 
done, hopefully they'll have developed 
two rules, one for being able to 
identify the formula of acids, and the 
other, to be able to identify the 
formula for bases. 

Marilyn: Right, now when you say develop 

these formulas, what do you mean by 
that? 

Lloyd: Well, what I'm hoping to have them 
do is actually on their own, through a 
technique, I'm going to — I'm going to 
use concept attainment, uh, v/ith this 
group. 



Marilyn: Can 1 stop for just a second? When 
you say concept attainment, can you 
help me understand what you mean by 
concept attainment? 



Lloyd: 
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Um, I'm going to use a ser^ — a series 
of examples, um, uh, show them 
positive examples of — I'll start of with 
the— How I'll do it is I'll start off with 
the acids. Uh, I'm going to give them 
a fomiula for an acid and a formula for 
something that isn't an acid; hopefully 
through doing a series of these, I'll 
have them find a pattern, and through 



At this point, the supervisor, Marilyn, probes 
for specificity. Her responsibility will be to ob- 
serve specific behaviors in the classroom during 
Lloyd's lesson. Unless she knows what to look 
for in observable terms, she won't really under- 
stand her job or her role as an observer. Probing 
for specificity also causes Lloyd to be very pre- 
cise about his objectives and raise them to a con- 
scious level in his mind; this helps him to define 
operationally what his broad outcomes will be. 

Here again, Marilyn probes for specificity. 
Lloyd uses a term, concept attainment, that may 
be open to interpretation, there are a lot of differ- 
ent definitions of concept attainment. Marilyn 
needs to understand what Lloyd means by this 
term since she wants the pictures in her mind to 
be clear and to accurately reflect Lloyd's idea of 
the lesson. 
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the pattern be able to verbalize and put 
together the rules that would allow 
them to recognize the formula for an 
acid if they saw it mixed in with a list 
of other formulas. 

Marilyn: I want to be sure that I capture the ke> 
points of y( iv lesson, so I hope you 
don't mind if I take notes. 

Lloyd: No. Not at all. 

Marilyn: Okay, um, then, uh, what will you do 
after that? 

Lloyd: What I do after that will depend on, 
uh, while I'm doing that, the 
interaction that I have with them. I 
hope— hopefully I'm going to draw 
some information out, out of them, 
that will allow them to— to build those 
rules. When they're— when they get to 
a point where they have developed the 
rules, I am going to have them take a 
look at the appendix of their book to 
see if they can refine one part of it. 

Marilyn: So, you'll be gen — ^you'll have them 
generate that, or you'll put the list on 
the board of the acids and the non- 
acids, and you'll have them, uh, tr>' to 
see a pattern in that. 

Lloyd: Correct. 

Marilyn: And then you want them hopefully to 
generate a rule from that, from that 
pattern. You'll also be using the book 
at that time. 

Lloyd: We will go to *he book at the end of 
that activity. 

Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloyd: And it will be two, two sequences that 
I'll run ril go to the book at the end 
of the, uh, activity for acids. Til do it 
again after bases. 

Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloyd: In between both of those I am gomg to 
have them interact for about a minute 
or two with each other. I want to make 
sure that, um, they get a chance to 
verbalize to one another what they 
think the rules are. So I'll— I'll have 
them pair up at that, and this is an 



Notice how the supervisor asks the teacher's 
permission to take notes. The intent here is to 
build trust. The supervisor has no hidden agen- 
das, so she lets the teacher know precisely what 
she will be doing. 



Notice how the supervisor paraphrases. Para- 
phrasing helps build trust by showing that the su- 
pervisor is listening and has a great interest in the 
lesson. It also helps the teacher make sure that 
the supervisor understands what he has said. 
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activity they'll be familiar with; they 
do it all the time. At that point I'll get 
a chance to go out and listen to one or 
two of them interact. 

Marilyn: How will you know if the students are 
getting this as you go along? 

Lloyd: During the mteraction, uh, nonverbal 
cues that I may get from them. Uh, 
nodding, uh, eye contact with myself 
and the board, uh, watching them go 
from — they'll have to refer to the 
periodic charts. I ha\e one in the front 
of the room, one in the back of the 
room; they also have them in their 
texts. So if I see some students, as 
they're developing their hypotheses, 
referring to those, I'll know they're 
still engaged. Uh, I also use signaling 
techniques, and when I start, and 
periodically throughout the lessoi.. " 
ask them to give me indications ir they 
understand or give me indications 
when they have developed a 
hypothesis. 

Marilyn: What signaling techniques do you use? 

Lloyd: Uh, I use the thumbs-up, thumbs-down 
technique. 

Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloyd: That's probably what I'll do after I put 
the first exemplars on the board. I'll 
ask them to develop a hypothesis based 
on what they see, even though 
they've — I've only revealed one 
exemplar to them. And example of 
each. I'll still ask them to develop a 
hypothesis, and simply give me an 
indication when they have developed 
that hypothesis. And I'h wait, at that 
point, until I see a thumbs-up from 
ever>^ student. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: That means if all at least thought about 
ssomething that deals with what I put 
on the board. 

Marilyn: Uh huh« 

Lloyd: Then I'll go from there and give them 
♦wo or three more, and ask them just 
to continue to indicate as long as their 
hypotheses hold up. After maybe three 
or four examples, I'll ask some of 



This question — ''How will you knov» if the 
students are getting this?" — is crucial. It asks the 
teacher to define or describe the student behaviors 
that will let him know whether the students are 
achieving his objectives. The teacher must de- 
scribe in behavioral and operational terms the 
basic indicators of a successful lesson. Lloyd 
does this by imagining how that lesson will prog- 
ress. He has thus created a predetermined vision 
of the significant student behaviors he will look 
for and those he will disregard as irrelevant. 
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them to verbalize their hypotheses. 
And then, how I work from there will 
depend on how they respond. 

Marilyn: Will they be able to change that initial 
hypothesis as you put up more 
examples on the board? 

Lloyd: Til expect them to do that; uh, theyMl 
know that the hypothesis— hypotheses 
should be changed if they don't fit. 

Marilyn: So you are, uh, expecting that after 
you put one exemplar on the board, 
theyMl form an mitial hypothesis and 
as you contmue to put those on, that 
they may change the original 
hypothesis, or m fact, they may change 
it several times. 

Lloyd: They might. 

Marilyn: Okay. And « . . 

Lloyd: They might end up with the fir^t 

hypothesis being— holding up all the 
way through. 



Marilyn: Right, and uh, you have—it sounds 
like you've anticipated what some of 
these hypotheses might be on the part 
of the students. 

Lloyd: Tve tried to anticipate some of those. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: That's right 

Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloyd: Like I say, I v/oni know until we 

actually go through. They may come 
up with some others. 

Marilyn: So your exemplars have taken that 
anticipation into account. 

Yes, they have. 



Lloyd: 
Marilyn: 



Lloyd: 



Okay. Okay, and uh, at the end of the 
period then, uh, you will know 
whether they have attained these rules 
by doing what? 

When we're — when we've completed 
with going through both the acid and 
the base exemplars, they have 



Marilyn again paraphrases what she hears. This 
shows a desire to communicate and to understand 
the lesson. Paraphrasing not only creates meaning 
in the mind of the supervisor, it gives the teacher 
a precise mental rehearsal to assure that all com- 
ponents of the lesson are accounted for, including 
student behavior, teacher behavior, and move- 
ment in the classroom. The supervisor's questions 
prompt the teacher to think about all aspects of 
the lesson he plans to teach. 

Notice how Marilyn and Lloyd's bodies are in 
alignment. The weight is shifted in a mirroring 
fashion. The le^s are crossed, the hand gestures 
are similar, the head is tilted sightly. This mirror- 
ing combines with the paraphrasing of language 
to form a total congruence between the supervisor 
and the teacher. 

The supervisor paraphrases the intent of the 
teacher. 



The supervisor probes for specific intentions. 
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verbalized that we've talked about the 
rules. There are times that I'll write 
some information on the board. They'll 
refine it, they'll change it around, 
they'll come up with one good 
statement. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: Then as you'll note — you can loc < at 
the board when you go out there - 
you'll see I have three objective^ list^^d 
up there. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: One of them is to be able to develop 
the lules that they can use for the acid 
and the base. A second one is to be 
able to, from a list of formulas, pick 
out those that are acids (formulas for 
acids) and those that are formulas for 
bases. So one of the checks I will use 
is I will give them a list of about ten 
formulas. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: I'm going to ask them to look at the 
list and decide, first of all, which 
formulas on the list indicate bases, and 
hold up a number of fingers that 
indicates how many formulas on that 
list of ten are bases. 

Marilyn: Okay, so you're going to use this as a 
checking point. 

Lloyd: Another signal technique, but mainly I 
just, uh, uh, check right now for me. 

Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloyd: If I see everybody up there with two 
and there were two bases, I can say 
they have — ^they know there were two 
up there. I will assume, at that point, 
thai they picked the correct two. I'm 
not positive, but I'll assume that. 

Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloyd: I'll do the same thing for the acids. 

Marilyn: So you'll do that both with the acids 
and the bases. 

Lloyd: Yes. 

Marilyn: They won't be talking to each other at 
that time. 
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Lloyd: No. And then, uh, whether I do the 
next step or not will depend on how I 
feel they have developed the rules to 
that point. I might ask them to use 
their appendix in the back of the book 
and techniques that they've already 
learned to write two or three formulas 
that they — that could possibly be for 
acids and possibly for bases. So I'd 
ask them to use the rules to see if they 
could actually write formulas. I'm net 
sure whether Til do that or not. 

Marilyn: Okay, so you're saying ti.at depends 
on how what you've already described 
takes place. 

Lloyd: But my feeling— right, my feeling 
about where I think they are at that 
particular point. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. So there are several cues that 
you're lookmg for then from your 
claims. The signals thvt you've talked 
about. What they say during the 
interaction. You've talked about eye 
contact, and several kinds of things 
that will help you determine your pace 
and what you need to do then in the 
lesson as you go. 

Lloyd: Right, correct. 

Marilyn: Okay. Okay. Now you mentioned a 
little bit eariie'" that there was 
something that you'd like me to look 
for. What is it that you'd like me to do 
today when I'm in your classroom? 



Lloyd: One of the things I'd like you to do ks 
watch what happens with the 
examples, with the exemplars, as I say, 
concept attainment — I don't use the 
technique that much. It's — it's not an 
easy one for me to develop . . . 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 



The supervisor again paraphrases what she 
hears the teacher saying. 



The supervisor continues to summarize what 
she hears, gradually adding to the picture of the 
lesson in her mind, which corresponds to the pic- 
ture in Lloyd's mind. 



ERLC 



The supervisor asks Lloyd what she can look 
for in his lesson that will help him later. This is a 
critical question in the preconference. It signals to 
the teacher that the supervisor is there to assist 
him. It also confirms that the teacher deteimines 
what data will be collected by the supervisor. The 
supervisor does not make arbitrary evaluations, 
but acts as another set of eyes in the classroom to 
observe what the teacher requests. The teacher 
here knows the information he needs and asks the 
supervisor to observe and collect this information 
for him. 

Lloyd uses a teaching strategy that he admits 
he does not use ve'y often. He displays vulnera- 
bility by seeking to increase his skill in a some- 
what unfa.iiliar teaching strategy. In most 
teacher-supervisor conferences, teachers may be 
reluctant to be obsei-ved teaching lessons that are 
new to them. Lloyd, however, is willing to risk 
showing error or lack of knowledge ir a teaching 
strategy to get feedback from Marilyn. This indi- 
cates that the tA^o of them have a very trusting re- 
lationship. 
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Lloyd: Because I have to go through all the 

possibilities of how Tm going to reveal 
and what examples I'm going to give. 
So I'm not sure how it's going to 
work. If you could watch the 
interaction of the students and 
involvement, uh, engagement with mc, 
and listen to the questions that I use as 
I'm trying to involve or get — elicit 
more information from the students on 
the possible hypotheses or their 
hypotheses. 

Marilyn: Okay. I hear a couple of things. I hear 
you saying to listen for your questions, 
and I also hear you saying to listen 
or — or to look at the students and their 
engagements. Uh, let's talk about the 
engagement for a moment. If students 
aro engaged, from your point of view, 
what would I see them doing? 

Lloyd: You should see them leaning forward, 
the body movement, positioned — 
facing, uh, where the activity is going 
on, which would be that side board. So 
they're not turned halfway around. 
Mainly their eye contact is over there; 
they are, uh, have body movements 
that indicate if they hear a hypothesis 
from the other end of the room: "Uh 
huh. Yeah. I had that one." 



Marilyn: 
Lloyd: 
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Head nodding too. 

Head nodding would be an activity 
(that] would be there. Actual verbal 
interaction, being involved verbally in 
what's happening. 

Marilyn: Now when you say — uh, let me tell 
you what I have there from what 
you've listed so far. You said leaning 
forward, uh, facing the activity, 
whether it would be you speaking or — 
or whether the board — looking at the 
board at that point in time. 

Lloyd: Or turning to another student if another 
student is responding; they might 
completely turn around and you're 
going to — you can tell they're engaged 
with what's being said by the — by a 
classmate. 

Marilyn: So turning to students who are 
responding v/ould also signal 
engagement to you, too. 
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Notice that the supervisor once again para- 
phrases to check for accuracy about her percep- 
tion of the teacher's lesson. She then goes on to 
probe for even greater specificity, asking for ex- 
amples of what to look for as indicators of de- 
sired student behavior. 
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K^^l^^^ U'^m. ^Jmmjm^ iL... i-J^M,.ULA^ u.l l. . mi | 



Lloyd: Yes. it would. 

Marilyn: Okay, eye contact, head nodding, and 
then you mentioned verbal interaction. 
Uh. when you say verbal interaction, 
are you talking about the — the 
discussions that people will be having 
with each other as you— as you set 
that up? 



Lloyd: Yes 

Marilyn: And, uh, I—Fm wonderinc v\hat it is 
that you're interested in about your 
questions. What did you want to know 
about those? 

Lloyd: SpecificaII>, the t>pt of que^tions that 
I use to try to draw information out of 
the students. I may not have to use 
man> questioning strategies, depending 
on how their hypotheses develop. 

Marilyn: So you would like to — you would like 
to have a reconJ v.f the questions that 
vou ask. 



Lloyd: Yes Yes 

Marilyn: So 1 can simply write down the 
question that you ask . . . 

Lloyd. Write down the questions and 

responses. I guess — the questions I ask 
and any responses to those questions 
that I receive. I d'^tlnitely would like to 
see those. 

Marilyn: Okay. Uh. record questions and 

responses. Now. uh, let's see, you'(* 
like both of those things; maybe we 
could do it this way. I could record ihe 
key questions, or the key words out of 
the questions that you ask, and, uh, 
record, um, the responses that I hear 



The supervisor is alert to any vague terms, 
such as "verbal interaction," that the teacher 
might use. When hearing terms that could be mis- 
interpreted or that are vague in the supervisor's 
mind, this supervisor always paraphrases, checks 
for accuracy, or probes to make sure that she un- 
derstands what to look for in the classroom that 
will be an indicator of student interaction or stu- 
dent involvement or whatever it is that the teacher 
is looking for. 



Once the supervisor has prompted the teachei 
to define with precision the desired behaviors of 
the students, she turns to the behaviors of the 
teacher. The supervisor is responsible for eliciting 
from the teacher questions she should be paying 
particular attention to. If the supervisor doesn't 
know what to look for. she won't record useful 
information for the teacher. Probing for specific- 
ity clarifies the lesson in the teacher's mind, and 
thus gives direction to the supervisor's efforts in 
collecting data during the lesson. 

Asking clarifying questions also raises the me- 
tacognitive level of the teacher; !hat is, the 
teacher becomes more aware of and more con- 
scious of his own behavior because he has be- 
come ver\' explicit about it. Observers have tound 
that during the lesson, the teacher pays more at- 
tention to those behaviors that he has described to 
the superviv^r. 
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from students at that time. Once again, 
key words, because 1 won't be able to 
write down . . . 

Lloyd: That'll be fine. 

Marilyn: Ever> word that's said, am' in addition 
to that, um, I could note at certain 
times, like ever> three to five minutes, 
um, I could note the time on the ckx' 
and 1 could record ihe student 
behaviors that I see at that time, 
•^^^cifically looking for what you've 
s</id: leaning forward, facing the 
activity, eye contact, head nodding, 
and so on. Uh, does that sound like 
that would give you a record of what 
you're looking for? 



Lloyd: 



Marilyn: Are there times during the period 

where engagement is ver>' critical to 
you? 

Lloyd: There will be a couple of times, uh, 
when the engagement will be critical 
Uh, one will be during the first 
example sequence, the acid — the acid 
sequence righi there. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: Their engagement at that point. That is 
a more difficult rule to develop than 
the base one. The second one will be 
the final thing that we do. I'm going to 
ask them to write a twenty-five word 
precis that combines these two mles 
and allows them to distinguish the two 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: The involvement ai that time. If 

students are able to just start writing, 
and not nave to — they're going to have 
to think a little bit, but those students 
that within the first minut?" are starting 
to put something down on their paper, 
that's going to tell me a !ol. 

Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloyd: About w^hetber «hty'rc — they are 
comfortable enough w^th what they 
have developed during the class. If I 
have a number of them that are sittmg 
there just doing pencil chewing and not 



Notice that the supervi; or and the teacher to- 
gether build the data collection device. The iiifor* 
mation collected by the supervisor is generallj 
useless unless the teacher has discussed with the 
supervisor the form in which he would like to re- 
ceive it. A standard checklist or obser\'ation pro- 
cedure is rarely sufficient, the supervisor and the 
teacher must agree on a method of recording the 
information to meet the teacher's specifications— 
not the supervisor's or the principal's or the dis- 
trict's specifications. 
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sure what to write down, Tve missed 
something, and Tm going to have to 



go back and do son;e reinput later on, 
Marilyn: So you want me to notice if they start 



that's an important point to you, 

Lloyd: At thai particular time, yes. That's 
right 

Marilyn: Okay, all right, I think I can do that, 
Lloyd: All right, 

Marilyn: Okay, I'm looking forward to the 
lesson, Lloyd. Til Nee you at 10:00. 

Lloyd: All right, fine. 



writing immediately. It sound likes 



o 



o 
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Transcript for Practice II 
(Secondary) 

i Postconference i 

I ChemislrN' Cla^s : 
I with Teacher Llo\d Wells 
I and Super\i^or Mariljn Tabof 

I Note: Information in the left column is con\ersa-, 
I lion taken directly from the \ideo. The right col- 
j umn contains Art Costa's comments on the 
I teacher-supervisor interaction. 



Maiilyn: Well huv\ du \ou thmk it v\em, Llu>d? 

Lloyd: I m not sure yet. I think I have to talk 
ii through a little bit. I think it went 
v\ell. I got back from the students 
dunng the focus: during that tlrst three 
minutes of interaction, I got back what 
I expected to get back from this 
group — ^that the\ wouldn't ha\e an> 
specific gross misconceptions about 
acids and bases. When we started to do 
the exemplars though, and I went o\er 
and was attempting to draw out or get 
them to develop the rules, I felt as 
though, at least at one point, that. uh. 
that I was losing them. I — I had the 
feeling — I don't know what you were 
seeing— I had the feeling I was talking 
with or working with onK about tlve 
or six students 

Marilyn: ^\ hat did the> do that made \uu feel 
that wa% / 



Llovd: 
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Uh, as I looked around the classroom, 
I stopped— I felt as though I stopped- 
losinii eye contact and mvolvement. 



The supervisor begins the postconference with 
a question that gets the teacher to makj: a broad 
evaluation of his own lesson: *'How do you think 
the lesson went, Lloyd?'' This allows the teacher 
to express his feelings about the lesson. The su- 
pervisor then asks the teach*^'' to identify the spe- 
cific behaviors he observed dat caused him to 
reach this assessment of the lesson. 



Notice that the superv isor asks the teacher to 
gi\e indicators of student behavior that support 
his feelings that the lesson went well or didn't go 
well Her objective is to cause the teacher to he- 
come self-evaluating and to establish a causal re- 
lationship between his lesson objectives and 
student behaviors. The self-evaluating teacher is 
aware of his objecti\es. and by observing student 
behaviors, he collects evidence that these objec- 
tives have been achieved. 

The long-range goal of the superv isor is not to 
tell the teacher what he's doing right or wrong, 
but to have the teacher clarify each lesson in his 
mind before teaching; review his goals for the 
lesson: and specify what student behaviors indi- 
cate a successful lesson. As Lloyd describes the 
lesson to Marilyn, he shows that he /v a keen ob- 
server of student behavior, and that he does in- 
corporate these observ ations into his uncon-icious 
evaluation of a lesson 
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Marilyn: What did \ou do when >ou found out 
that some of the students ^\e^en't with 
you? Or that they weren't on the track 
\ou wanted them to be on? 

Lloyd: What I wanted to do was tr\ to mclude 
some of the— I think you noticed— 1 
ined to specifically draw some others 
in by calling on them. 

Marilyn: Did vou do anything else to— to 
capture the kids the wa> that you 
Wanted them to gi ' 

Lloyd: Onl> other thing I can remember that 1 
did was physical — alter my physical 
position. I tried to move my position a 
little bit away from the board, towards 
some of the — I tried to walk, as you 
noticed, I tried to v alk into the desk a 
couple of times and lean across. And 
specifically make eve contact with 
some of them and sec if 1 could draw 
ihem back in. 

Marilyn: So those changes that you put in >our 
slrategN, did — did thc> work? Were 
!he\ successful.^ 



o 



Lloyd: I don't feel the> were that successful al 
hat point. When they started to write 
later on the pre :is, uh, I felt better 
abou! it as 1 walked around. 

Marilyn: Are \ou saving that >ou didn't see the 
kind of involvement from your students 
that you want to see— until the\ were 
writing the precis? 

Lfovd: That's correct. When we went through 
that first exemplar s\stem, series with 
the acid and bases. With the acids, 1— 
as I said — ^1 had lost a few students. 
When I started to walk around and 
watch them in — in — with the working 
on the precis, most of them right away 
were starting to write, and the four or 
tl\e that I 'A as concerned about when 1 
started to read, or just scanned a few 
of the things that they had written 
down, they were all right. They were 
on the monev with the rules. 
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The supervisor wants the tea^^her to identify the 
aspects of his teaching behavior that caused the 
students to behave the way they did. Again, the 
goal is teacher autonomy. 



Note that in this edited version of the confer- 
ence, the supervisor does not appear to be para- 
phrasing. In the actual conference, paraphrasing 
would occm more often. 



The supervisor again prompts ihc teacher to 
make a self-assessment, to not depend on the su- 
pervisor to tell him what worked or what didn't 
work. Based on his observation of students' be- 
havior as It relates to his lesson objectives, the 
teacher makes his own evaluation. 
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Marilyn: Now, when you go back and— and, 

uh, replay the lesson again, what kinds 
of involvement did you see on the part 
of the students? Let's go back to — 
perhaps where you first started 
recording on the board. What did you 
see the kids doing at that time? 

Lloyd: They signaled when I asked them to 
signal. Uh, I r^vv — they were looking 
at the board, they were responding by 
turning toward me; uh, I saw them — I 
could — I could see thinking going on, 
I guess — uh, the wrinkled brow, 
the. . . . When I said form a 
hypothesis, I saw defocused looks, I 
saw students retrieve information, 
going down, going up, so I saw most 
of them involved in it. They all got 
started at that point. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. And a little bit later on, uh, at 
another point in tb: lesson, maybe 
liiidway through, what are some of the 
things you saw your students doing 
then? 

Lloyd: Starting to disengage. 
Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloyd: Uh, I had some disengagement thai 
was going on at that point. 

Marilyn: What did you see that made \ou think 
it was diseneaeement? 



Llojd: Um, sitting back. Uh, like almost 

saying to me, ""Tm kind of tired right 
now with this," or, "'I'm not quite as 
involved now as I \vas before/' 

Marilyn: Would — would you say that during the 
course of your lesson, that you had the 
kind of eye contact that you were 
looking for most of the time? 

Lloyd: Yes, I would. 

Marilyn: Okay« All right. What, uh. what were 
some of the other things that you, uh. 
were looking for, that signaled 
engagement to you? 



Notice how the tea;-her is asked to go back and 
recall. While the supervisor is indeed a data col 
lector and can monitor student performance, the 
supervisor's goal is for the teacher to become the 
monitor of student performance as well. Recall- 
ing, monitoring, and observing student behavior 
are important skills of autonomous teachers. 
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The suf>er\isor detects a vague term. * 'disen- 
gagement. " By being alert to such terms and ask- 
ing for more information, the supervisor can 
cause the teacher to look at and define individual 
and distinct behaviors if t indicate exactly what 
the teacher means by tho.e terms. 
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Lloyd: When I had them break up into pairs, 
okay. They'd interact in pairs; there 
was a lot of involvement then. You 
noticed at one time — you had this — 
the group in the back— Travis, Craig, 
uh, Anita, uh, Andy. When they got 
together there was a lot of discussion 
for several minutes back there on the 
hydrogen ion and the — the anions, and 
how they related: "What about the 
hydrogen in the anions that I see on 
this side of the appendix .... What 
about the hydrogen ion in the acid and 
the charges that were going on?" 
That was good interaction. You notice 
I leaned over and I tried to see if I 
could do some sort of clarifying on the 
question, because some of it — what 
Anita was discussing — did not have to 
do with the objective. It had a lot to do 
with chemistry, . . 

Marilyn: Right. 

Lloyd: And a lot to do with acids and 
bases . . . 

Marilyn: Yeah. 

Lloyd: But not with the specific objective, and 
Craig was with the objective, but he 
was having trouble bridging what . . . 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: Anita was saying. So I was hoping to 
come to— I don't feel as though I 
satisfactorily closed with them on that, 
and I consciously decided not to 
continue to probe with it, but I tried to 
get them to get to some point where 
they were comfortable enough to come 
back. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: To the— the— the class activity. 

Marilyn: When you go back and rerun the 

lesson, at what points during the lesson 
did you get the most involvement from 
your students? Let— let me ask that in 
another way. What were you doing at 
different points in the lesson when you 
saw the— the most involvement on 
behalf of your students? 
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The supervisor helps the teacher see that his 
behavior has an effect on students and trie to get 
the teacher to determine which of his beh: lors 
helped the students to become involved in the les- 
son. 
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Lloyd: The one-on-one interaction? Um, when 
they were signaling at the beginning. 
When they were, u*i, taking three 
minutes to write down their 
information, and the preinformation, or 
information that they thought they 
knew about acids and bases. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: When I dropped the ten formula list 
and asked them to indicate how many 
bases and how many acids that they 
saw there, I — I fell they were all 
involved at that particular point. I 
could see that. 

Marilyn: Oka>, so >ou re sa>ing that when >ou 
have students write, when you have 
students signal, when you have 
students interact, one-on-one, meaning 
with one another . , . 



Lloyd: 
Marilyn: 

Lloyd: 
Marilyn: 
Lloyd: 
Marilvn: 



Lloyd: 
Marilvn: 



Uh huh. 

That's when you saw that the—the 
kind of involvement that you were 
looking for. 

Yes. 

Okay. 

Exactly. 

You know, earlier on, uh, we had 
talked about the objectives for your 
lesson and you had three objectives 
today. 

Uh huh. 

Um, did >ou feel that the students 
were able to meet thost objectives that 
you had planned for them? 



Lloyd: 



Two of them, yes. I can sa> um, I — 
One of the — definitely from being able 
to — one of the objectives was to have 
them pick the formulas for acids and 
bases from a list of formulas. As that 
objective stood, I felt very comfortable 
that they did do that. Every siuUent 
with the exception of one was able to 
draw that information up there, uh. 
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The supervisor paraphrases the teacher's com- 
ments. 



Notice that the supervisor gives the teacher the 
task of evaluating the suitability and effectiveness 
of his lesson objectives. The supervisor could 
have told the teacher whether he achieved the ob- 
jectives of this lesson, but supervisors trying to 
develop autonomous teachers must give the re- 
sponsibility for evaluation to the teacher, so that 
self-evaluation is the result. 
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when we went to the— went to the 
chart. Um, develoi. ng the rules, I felt 
90 percent sure that mo — that most of 
the class did do that successfully. And 
then finally, as I walked around, too, 
as I said, once again, when I looked 
over their shoulders, when they were 
writing the precis, uh, the precis, uh, 
there were six or seven of them, I 
knew for sure, were all right, because I 
consciously had read more than just a 
couple of sentences. The rest I'll know 
when I pick up the precis tonight. 

Marilyn: When you do the reading. 

Lloyd: And look at them tonight. Right, and 
then ril come back tomorrow, 

Marilyn: So you really gathered a iot of 

information that shows you that your 
students were able to meet two of the 
objectives. 

Lloyd: Yes. 

Marilyn: Okay, and it sounds like you made a 

decision during the course of the lesson 
about that other objective. 

Lloyd: I decided not to— not to get them 
involved in that yet. The other, uh, 
objective was to have them actually see 
if they could take the rules, using their 
past knowledge ot how to use a 
periodic table and oxidation states, or 
valences, and be able to write, actually 
put together what would be accept-^ble 
or possible fonnulas for acids and 
bases. Not that they would actually be 
ones that exist in nature, but ones that 
would fit all the rules, and h[ ally say, 
if It could exist, it would exist like 
this. 

Marilyn: What was it that caused you to drop 
ihat objectivt from the lesson todays 



*'What was it that caused you to drop that ob- 
jective from the lesson today?" Notice that the 
supervisor assumes that this teacher is making a 
conscious decision. Examining the basis for his 
decision helps the teacher become more conscious 
of his decision-making processes. We are inter- 
ested in the supervision model of identifying, illu- 
minating, and helping the teacher to become more 
conscious of decision making as a skillful act of 
teaching. 
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Lloyd: 



1 thought it was one objective too — 
one step beyond where I wanted to go, 
that I felt comfortable, I— I— felt— I 
didn't feel totally comfortable where 
they were. All right. If I had thought 
that — first we were closing down the 
period; we were real close to the end. 
If I tried to put that in, I don't think it 
would have linked up, as far as a 
learning link, well enough with the 
other material right at that point. I 
would be introducing something just a 
little bit new, and I would be — I 
was— I was a little bit afraid I might 
precipitate and lose some of what they 
had. 

Uh huh. 

And since I wasn't sure if — if we had 
ten or fifteen minutes left in the 
period, and they were well grounded in 
those first two objectives, then I would 
spring to that. So what I'll do 
tomorrow when I come back, is we'll 
take a few minutes for kind of ? quick 
review. 

Marilyn: Llo>d, >ou had asked me to gather 

some data for you. Would you like to 
see that now? 



Marilyn: 
Lloyd: 



Lloyd: Yes, yes I would. 

Marilyn: Okay. There were some things that 
were extremely important to you that 
related to the engaf.ement of your 
students. And you had asked me to 
look for specific behaviors on their part 
that would indicate to you that they 
were engaged. And you also were 
concerned about your questions; you 
were interested in seeing what kinds of 
questions you asked, uh, the type that 
you c*^ked, and uh, you were interested 
in student responses. 

Lloyd: All right. 

Marilyn: Okay, let me lay out the data here for 
you. 

Lloyd: All right. 



Notice how the supervisor aski permission to 
share the data she collected. The supervisor en- 
hances the trust relationship by asking the teacher 
if this is a good time to do this. It might well be 
that the teacher doesn't want to see the informa- 
tion right now. The supervisor would agree to his 
request. 
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Marilyn: Now here, about 10:27, you had your 
focus discussion. This, um, is a 
checkmark that indicates that every 
student in your classroom had eye 
contact with you. Here again, they had 
eye contact with you. Um, this shows 
that they were all facing the teacher as 
you were speaking. All were facing the 
teacher. Is this starting to mdl:e some 
kind of sense? 

Lloyd: Yes, it is, yes. 

Marilyn: Okay, um, you were over at the side 
of the room explaining the acids and 
non-acids on the board, and at that 
time, you started . . . 

Lloyd: Still have eye contact. 

Marilyn: Uh huh. Everyone had eye contact 
with you, and then a bit . . . 

Lloyd: Four of them were writing something, 

Marilyn: Uh huh. 

Lloyd: Uh huh. 

Marilyn: And I was able to go around later on 

and look at the papers. And what I saw 
on the papers looked like notes. What 
they were writing had to do with the 
topic. 

Lloyd: Hdd something to do with chemistry. 

Marilyn: Um, you indicated two ver>' important 
areas to you. The first was when you 
gave the first example in the sequence 
of acids, so that — this is what 
happened A^hen you did that. You 
asked your students to formulate some 
hypotheses in their minds. 

Lloyd: Uh huh. 

Marilyn: You had everyone's eye contact; 

everyone responded with a thumbs-up 
on your first example. Okay, and it 
goes on. 

Lloyd: Yes, okay. 

Marilyn: Now, you were concerned about the 
number of students who would be 
involved in the discussion, and what I 
noticed was that all sixteen were 
involved in the discussion, and I also 
wrote down that they went into groups 
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and they began their discussion within 
one to two seconds — after you gave 
that direction. 

Lloyd: Oh, oh, I didn't realize that. Oh. 

Marilyn: And there's another time that, uh, you 
had the discussion going, here, and at 
this time you had two triads and tlve 
dyads, and once again, all your groups 
formed — were formed and began their 
discussion within one to two seconds, 

Lloyd: All right. 

Marilyn: Generally speaking, you see other 

kinds of things here like seven students 
at a time looking at a student who 
responr^ed. Taking notes, thumbs-up, 
um, people talking with one another on 
task — about the topic. So there was a 
good deal of involvement from that 
point of view. 

Lloyd: I hadn't realized at that point there was 
that muc^* involvement, that — I get a 
much better feeling about what went 
on, and I didn't notice that. 

Marilyn: Okay, This is the closure of your 
lesson, and, uh, this is after you'd 
gone to the charts. Asking your 
students to hold up the number of 
fingers. Fifteen held up three fingers 
on your first question. Five, uh, were 
checking around the room to see what 
other students had done. 

Three were holding up three fingers on 
the second question, when you asked 
how many could identify the formula, 
fifteen thumbs out of 16 went up. 



Lloyd: 

Marilyn: 

Lloyd: 
Marilyn: 



Good, that's what I wanted them to 
do. 

You had indicated that the precis wa.s 
an important point to you. 

Yes, I did. 

And at that time you gave the direction 
to your students to vrite, and within 
three seconds, fouileen of your 
students were writing; within six 
seconds all of your students w^re 
writing. And when you asked, ''How 
many can complete this in one 
minute," after they had been writing 
for some time, eight hanci.> went up at 
that question. 



The supervisor presents the information objec- 
tively. She draws few inferences, instead, she 
prompts the teacher to form his own conclusions 
from the data presented. The supervisor is a mere 
data collector whose job is to present information 
in a nonjudgmental way. 
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Lloyd: Mmm. 

Marilyn: Now after you've had a— a brief 
chance to look over the data, and I 
know you want to spend a little bit 
more time with it later on . . . 



Lloyd: Yes. I do. 
Marilyn: 



, .umm, what can you say about the 
level of involvement that you see on 
the part of your .students? 



o 



Lloyd: First of alL after you went through 

ihh, it was a lot more than I thought I 
had. YouMI recall when we started I 
said there was one time there where I 
thought Fa lost a number of them. 

Marilyn: Mmm-hmm. 

Llcyd: According to the indications that you 
have, I— there— I have — I didn*t lose 
as many as I thought I had. 

Marilyn: Mmm-hmm. 

Lloyd: And, ah . . . that makes me feel good. 

Marilyn: '^Kay. 

Lloyd: I was pleased with that. 



Marilyn: Now what is it you think )ou did that 
kept the students involved? 



o 



Lloyd: Oh. 

Marilyn: I want to ask tha* again. What is it that 
you did that kept your students 
involved? 
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Notice again that the supervisor pre ^nts the 
oata and then asks the teacher to draw conclu- 
sions from them. A super\'isor do sn't want to 
rob the teacher of the oppcnunity to make infer- 
ences, because the goal of supervision is to c:?use 
the teacher to become self-analyzing and self- 
evaluating. Asking questions that cause the 
teacher to compare what was achieved with what 
was desired is the supervisor's responsibility. 



The teacher does not depend on the supervisor 
to tell him whether he's doing a good job; instead 
he looks at the information collected by the su- 
pervisor and determines how it compares to his 
objectives for the lesson. The teacher is self-rein- 
forcing. 

*'What . . . kept the students involved?" After 
presenting the data, analyzing them with the 
teacher, and recalling at what points the students 
were involved, the supervisor asks the teacher to 
draw a causal relationship between his own be- 
havior and its effects on students. The goal is to 
make the teacher more conscious and in com- 
mand of his own behavior. Autonomous teachers 
are effective because they know what their ochav- 
iors are, they know what effects their behaviors 
have on students' learning, and they can com- 
mand their behaviors tools to enhance students* 
learning. 



7. 
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Lloyd: 'PAUSE) I'm not sure. The interaction 
that I had— ah . . . that I — maybe that 
I didn't eng — disengage with them, 
that I continued to — probe or ask vsome 
question. I didn't, ah — the major thing 
that comes to my mind right away is 
that I didn't get frustrated. I didn't get 
frustrated and short-circuit what they 
were doing. Okay, that's enough. Let 
me tell you the rule. This is a rule. I 
kept it open, I — I — I tried to kee — 
that's one thing that was going through 
my mind consciously. Keep it low-key* 
I wished that they were picking this up 
a little quicker, but I'm not going to 
change what I'm going to do. I'm 
gonna carry it through. And, ah, 
'cause I've learned in the past if i — 
give them a little more time, and also 
wait a little longer, they'll still 
respond. So maybe that was it. 

Marilyn: Are >ou sa>ing then that >ou're fmding 
that b> hanging in there and giving 
them the time lO do the things that you 
had set out to do vvith them and your 
strateg) — that your strategy of concept 
attainment was successful in meeting 
your objectives? 

Lloyd: I now feel it was, ycs. 

Marilyn: Okay, oka>. Now, I'd like to ask a 
couple more things. Ah, now that 
you've had an opportunity to be 
through this process of supervision, 
what do you think about the process? 



Lloyd: I love it. For me as we — I'll speak, I 
have to speak for myself. Ah, I need 
to bounce information off people. I 
need to talk with colleagues, with 
professionals, with other individuals 
who know what's going on in h 
classroom. It works very wel) for me. 

Marilyn: If there were one thing that you were 
going to select, frorn the lesson today, 
that you wanted to carry forward to the 
next lesson, something that you've 
learned or gained from it. What would 
that be? 



We have some indication that this teacher uses 
metacognition, he is aware ot his behavior while 
teach'^g. Notice that it is the supervisor who asks 
the teacher whether the lesson was successful or 
not. The success of a lesson depends on the 
teacher'j ability to cause the tudents to achieve 
the objeciives identified in the preconfertnce. 



The supervisor's question helps the supervisor 
and the teacher. The teacher can give the supervi- 
sor his judgment of the effectiveness of the super- 
visor's strategy, and he can reflect on the 
supervision process and realize that it was a self- 
supervising technique. 



The supervisor again makes the teacher analyze 
his own lesson by asking the teacher whaf he 
learned that can be applied to future lessons- 
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Lloyd: Today, when in doubt, let the students 
interact with each other more. Get — be 
patient and give them the time to 
process information together. I guess 
that's the main thing. Wasn't it? 

Marilyn: Okay. You know, as a supervisor I 
also like some feedback and perhaps 
you could give me some feedback 
about my role. Could you identify one 
thmg for me that you found that was 
most useful to you today, that I did 
with you? 

Lloyd: I guess there were a couple. I wasn't 
that sure the lesson went that well as 
lar as engagement was concerned; 
you've told me it did. Also, as you 
gave me back information, well in 
ihe — in the preconference. 

Marilyn: Mmm-hmm. 

Lloyd: Ah, there were a couple times when 
vou fed back information to me that 
1 — that caused me to — to decide on 
altering a couple of things that I did« 

Marilyn: Oh. 

Lloyd: One of them was I — I added — I 
changed a couple of exemplars or 
examples that I use. At>— j^^t as I was 
talking to you, as you were asking me 
some things about— specifically, if you 
recall specifically how I use some of 
the examples or how I was going to 
use them or what sequence I was going 
to do. 

Marilyn: Right, uh huh. 

Lloyd: I realized that one of' em, or two of 
them, I was going to change for a 
particular reason. 

Marilyn: Okay. 

Lloya: So I made those changes consciously 
when I was up there because of that. 

Marilyn: I appreciate* the opportunity to be in 
your cla<:3room today. Thank you for 
the visit. Really appreciated it too; it 
was very effective for me. 

Lloyd: Well, thank you. I enjoyed it. 



Eliciting feedback from the teacher about the 
supervisor's behavior is crucial for the supervisor. 
It confirms that the supervisor is also a learner in 
this process and needs feedback about her skills. 
Most classroom observers do not ask teachers for 
feedback about their behavior, and thus miss an 
opportunity to build a trusting, collegial relation- 
ship with teachers 
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Marilyn: And i want to luave all the notes here Notice that - supervisor gives all the informa- 

f r you. You can look ai these later tion .she has Ciilected aboul the lesson to the 

^^n teacher. The information is for the teacher's use 

and remains 'A'lth the teacher. The teacher knows 
that this information will never become part of 
his or her personnel file. The supervision process 
is a confidential exchange between the teacher 
and the supervisor, and confidentiality is essential 
to trust 

Lloyd: Thank \ou. AMarilyn 
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Supervision in Historic Perspective 



Inbiructional super\ibion can be tra' ed to the 
earl> American settlers who ^^ontemed ihembeKeN 
v\ith the establibhment of bchoolb. Mainl> the> 
emphabized the obHgation of "keeping school/* 
From 1742 until late m the eighteen hundreds thi> 
emphasis on school supervision is clear. The con 
cem then was with removing weak teachers and 
inspecting schools for "conformit> to standards 
prescribed b> the committee of la>men." From 
the late eighteen hundreds to the 1930s supervi 
sor> tocus was shifted from "keeping school" to 
'•instructional programs/' During this period 
professional educators replaced the lay commit- 
tees. Pi .icipals were appointed! as fulltime man- 
a<»er$ of the schools. It wa.v their responsibility to 
.aspect teachers in a fashion similar to the lay 
committees. With the development of the scien- 
tific movement in the early 1900s, testing and 
standards for teachers and students to achieve re 
suited. Efficiency became the ke> word in educa 
tional circles. This movement toward efficiency 
also contained man> attempts to contro' student 
and teacher behaviors. Scientific methodology 
was the predominant method u..ed in the study of 
educational problems. B> this time the need for 
education had become so great because of a large 
increase in the number of secondary schools, that 
h. 1929 the Department of Supervisors and Direc 
tors of Instruction was founded as a separate de 
partment of the National Education Association. 
In 1943 this department merged with the Society 
for Curriculum Study and Curriculun; Develop- 
ment of the National Education Association. A 
concern for human lelations and group coopera 
tion in education became apparent in the 1930s 
and 1940s. ''The concept of supervison as demo- 
cratic, cooperative, and creative guided the prae 
tice" until the end of the late 1950s. 'Three 
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major areas of emphasis" became apparent. "Su- 
pervision as guidance, supervision as curriculum 
developrucnt, and supervision as group pro- 
cesses.*' The supervisor now became a helper 
lather than an inspector. In the 1960s further re 
search was done to endeavor to develop a ''con- 
ceptual framework for the basis of supervisory 
practices." Many supervisors during this period 
in time became change agents in their schools and 
communities. For example, Kenneth D. Benne, a 
young professor from the University of Illinois, 
argues that: 

Educational leaders must become change 
agents skilled in inducing, directing, and stabi- 
lizing those changes in persons, groups and or- 
ganizations which intelligent development ol 
educational situations today requires. 

Efficiency of methods of instruction continued 
to predominate since World War II and most edu- 
cational leaders since then have tended to accept 
the ends as given. Sensitivity training and group 
dynamics were accepted by government, busi 
n.ss, education, and religious institutions. While 
intended to produce *'denocratic group process," 
this training toward group thought icrved better to 
confound individuality and to further bureaucratic 
group processes. Howe er, these techniques 
proved successful in bringing about greater hu 
man productivity in many institutions. With the 
practice of such techniques the role of supervisors 
in determining goals faded. 

In the 1970s the role of pare' s in making edu 
cational decisions fu. their chiL.en was gradually 
transferred to teach-^rs. Productivity in the 1980s 
was again evaluated in efficiency. Emphasis re 
verted again to ends rather than means of achiev 
ing them, 
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A Clinical Approach 
to Supervision 

In the late 1950s, Morriis Cogan and a group of 
supervisors working in Har\'ard's Master of Arts 
in Teaching piogram discovered a serious prob- 
lem. The students in the MAT Program did not 
find the suggestions made by Coga and his super- 
visory staff helpful. Cogan and his colleagues lis- 
tened to the concerns of their students and 
encouraged thr'r feedback. The basic problem 
seemed to be mat the supervisors were offering 
solutions to problems they were concerned with, 
but not necessarily those problems encountered by 
the students, \\l efforts bv students to change the 
conference si>le of super\isor talking and teacher 
listening had failed. Cogan and his colleagues ini- 
tiated a serous stud> of their st>le of supervision 
Much experimentation, groping, and fumbling re- 
sulted, but fitiall) the clinical .super\ision ap- 
proach was develops J. 

Clinical super\ision is based upun several prop- 
ositions: 

1. Teaching (performance and results) is a be- 
haviour. Teaching is composed of a teach- 
er's actions and those of the students. These 
actions are obser\'able singly and in interac- 
tion. 

2. Teaching behaviour is assumed to be under- 
stood and controlled. 

3. Instructional improvement can be achieved 
b> changing or modifying certain behavior 

4. The relationship between supervisor and su- 
pervisee can be mutual. Supervisors and 
teachers can work as colleagues. 

The values associated with clinical supervison 
are as follows: 

1. Respect for the autonomy of each individ- 
ual. 

2 Inquir>% analysis, examination, and ev^ilua- 
tion, especially when intiti^ted and regu- 
lated by the supervisee, are hightly valued. 

3. Human compassion, patience, a knowledge 
of its impact upon the lives of others, are 
especially valued. 

Clinical supervision is a cyclic process com- 
posed of eight phases: 

I. Establishing the teacher-supervisor relation- 
ship. During this first phase the supervisor: 
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a. establishes a mutual relation-shi" between 
himself and the teacher; 

b. enables the teacher to become familiar with 
the process of clinical supen'ision and to 
understand its sequence; 

begins to induct the teacher into his new 
role and functions in clinical supen'ision 
and to understand its sequence; 

d. generates a relaxed atmosphere. 
These operations are carried out well in ad- 
vance of the supen isor's entry into the teach- 
er's classroom. 

2. Planning with th^- teacher: 

The teacher and supenisor plan the lesson 
togetiier. The> plan in terms of objectives 
for students and teacher. These plans in- 
clude specifications of outcomes, anticipated 
problems of instruction, materials and strat- 
egies of reaching, processes of learning and 
provisions for feedback and evaluation. The 
teacher describes what the class has been 
studying prior to the observation and what 
follows. This enables the supervisor to see 
the lesson as part of a whole rather than as 
an isolated portion of instruction. Clarifica- 
tion may be requested by the supervisor at 
this point. The supervisor may make minor 
suggestions to improve the lesson. 

3. The supervisor plans the objectives, pro- 
cesses, and the physical and technical ar- 
rangements for the observation and 
collection of data. His functions in the ob- 
servation are clearly specified. The supen'i- 
sor encourages the teacher to join in this 
planning. He encourages the teacher to indi- 
cate on what aspects of the teaching he 
would like feedback. Clarification is perti- 
nent at this stage. Both teacher and supeni- 
sor use terminology that is cleariy 
understoood by both parties. The items con- 
tracted on must be those considered to be 
important by the teacher. A lime for the 
classroom observation and for the po^tcon- 
ference will be scheduled. The supervisor 
encourages the teacher to prepare his own 
analysis of the lesson, especially with re- 
gard to the points in the contract. 

4. Observing instruction: 

The observer enters the classroom as unob- 
trusively as possible. Cogan suggests that 
the observer be "neutral and nonparticipat- 
ing." He records in writing all his observa- 
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lions within the classroom. It is important 
that the supcnisor records e\er\ thing, not 
jUst what he considers to be important. He 
records e\actl\ what happens, not his inter- 
pretation When the lesson has been com- 
pleted, he departs from the classroom as 
tjuietl> as possible 

5 Ana!>/ing the leaching- learning process. 
The super\isor reviews notes with respect to 
the contract He looks tor the specific inci- 
denls in his notes that relate to the items m 
the contract A final re\iew of the notes is 
made to discover significant teaching pat- 
tern*' and critical incidents. He checks for 
form ot class structure, level of questions, 
teacher responses, student behavior, and ev- 
idence of achievement of proposed objec- 
tnev 

6 Planning the sirategv ot the conference. 
The supervisor decides on the strate^v he 
will use in sharing with the teacher It is 
necessarv for him to consider how defensive 
the teacher will be, his rebtionship with the 
teacher, and how willing the teacher will be 
^ mplement the suggestions he might 
make. The contract items are dealt with 
first. Then, with the agreement of the 
teacher, the supervisor discusses other items 
he discovered throught anal\sis or from ob- 
ser\ation. It is also suggested to begin with 
a review of the teacher's objecMves- Both 
teacher and supervisor discuss the achieve- 
ment of the objectives. Plans for remedia- 
tion are aho discussed. A sensitivity to 
Ljlings and to the needs of the teacher is 
the best guide to an appropnate beginning. 

7 Po s tcon f erenc i ng : 

The teacher receives feedback from the su 
pervisor on those aspects of teacbi»^^ that 
were of concern to the supervisor. Different 
reactions from teachers cause supervisors to 
LonducF the conference in various ways 
The literature suggests that only positive 
feedback be given to defensive teachers A 
balance of positive and negative feedback is 
given to the more stable teacher 
Generallj speaking, it is more effective and 
productive if the supervisor begins with the 
positive and finallj offers suggestions for 
improvement. Feedback needs to be specify 
by referring to the notes taken during the 



observation. With the agreement of the 
teacher, the supervisor introduces his analy- 
sis of the key paiterns of instruction noticed 
during the observation 

S. Renewed planning: 

The teacher and the superv isor stop the 
analv^:,. of the previous lesson and plan the 
next lesson and the changes the teacher will 
begin to make in instruction. 
A postconference analysis is a \er\ produc- 
tive stage to add to th ycle. The super, i- 
sor analvzes the postconference just 
completed bv answering the tollovving ques- 
tions: 

a. \Va*. the teacher" s professional integrity 
re^.pected? 

b Did platitudinous comments and profes- 
sional jargon give the appearance of 
agreement between teacher and supervi- 
sor where no mireement actually existed? 

c Was the discussion time balanced be- 
tween obser.er and teacher ? 

d. Was feedback on contract items specific 
and supported with reference to the 
classroom notes? 

c \\'as the analysis of the lesson adequate, 
in light of the teacher's interpretation, 
and was the strategv appropriate? 

f W as the c<jntract sat!sfactor\ ? Was it 
specific * fras the supervisor successful 
m getting the teacher to place items in 
the contract that were of concern to him 
or her ' 

Sumrmuy 

Clinical supervision emphasizes teacher growth: 
traditional in-c'ass supervision emphasizes that 
the tea' her to identify and clarify problems, col- 
lect data from a supervisor, and develop solutions 
with the aid of the supervisor. Traditional super- 
vision tends to place the supervisor in a role su- 
perior to that of the teacher, thus telling ihe 
teacher what needs to be changed and how to 
achieve such change. Clinical supervision enables 
teachers to become more self-directed while tradi- 
tional supervision tends to render teachers overij 
dependent on others. In the clinical supervisor) 
process, both supervisor and teacher are assumed 
to be instructional experts. The teacher identifies 
the problems and the supervisor assists him'her in 
anal>zing the lesson and in developing improved 
.essons. The> work as colleagues respecting the 
contribution of each other. 
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The behavior throughout the clinical super\i 
sor>' process rranifestb thi.s collegial relationship 
between teacher and super\ isor. This relationship 
provides a new role for the teacher within which 
she is required to n; ke professional judgments. It 
does allow the teacher the academic freedom to 
make decisions regarding her classroom instruc- 
tion and thereby eliminati" ^, an area of potential 
conflict between teacher and super\isor. Tradi* 
tional super\"ision, on the other hand, tends to as- 
sume that the super\ isor is the instructional 
expert 

The clinical super\'ision paxess is distinct from 
the teacher evaluation process: consequently, it is 
not advisable for the same person to be responsi- 
ble for both processes. School administrators who 
must cany out both processes would need to de- 
sign an appropriate evaluation procedure which is 
totall> distinct from the supenisor) procedure. 
The inclusion of evaluation a> a part of the clini- 
cal supenisor> model would have the potential tu 
chjnge the environment associated with evalua- 
tion from one of suspicion, fear, and mistrust to a 
problem -solving atmosphere. Allowing existing 
administrators to function as clinical supervisors 
would help alleviate the costs associated with 
clinical sMpervision These costs are high. T'ain 
ing of clinical supervisors is expensive. Since 



clinical supervision demands more time, energy, 
and skill tl is usually required of a superv isor, 
fewer teachers c<:Ji be served in a giver period of 
time than when traditional supervisory techniques 
were used. New personnel would then need to be 
hired, thus increasing considerably the total cost 
of superv ision. Consequently, the costs of using 
clinical supervision, as it was originally designed, 
would become prohibitive for most schools. 

Research in education during the pas; twenty 
years supports the view that there is no one 
method of assessing teacher effectiveness. "Hu- 
mans le^m through self-exploration, collabora- 
tion, and conditioning." Research indicated that, 
even within each individual, learning varia^-'^ns 
exist. 

The study suggests that the individual tlrst re- 
cognize the need in the learner and then develop 
the appropriate method of learning to meet this 
need. Similarly, Glickman discovers from re- 
search that methods of developing teachers are as 
varied as the stages of teacher growth. The chal- 
lenge of the supervisor is to match the method of 
supervision to the developmental stage of the 
teacher. Such "supervisory eclecticism" will lead 
to 'powerful and effective" teacher gruv.th anu 
improvement of instruction will result. 
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From ni\ earliest >edri), I can remember asking 
about trust. It was m> grandmother whu once told 
me, ' A person you can trust is someune who >ou 
would be willing to let run >our life!" As an edu- 
cational leader, I have no desire to turn m) life 
over to another, however, I am still reflecting 
upon trust. 

In many ways my refiections are the same, it is 
the circumstances that are different. Trust is an 
important aspect of life that influences all aspects 
of human interaction. Even though trust is a com- 
monly used word, fundamental definitions and re- 
search to support its importance are lacki:ig. The 
purpose of this article is to describe tangible ele- 
ments of a trusting relationship. 

Trust IS a long-term relationship between two 
people. A common metaphor is that we ''build 
trust." Implicit in this view is that it takes time 
and work to establish a trusting relationship. It 
also implies a hierarchical relationship. The first 
meeting lays the foundation for future interac- 
tions. It IS rare cn a first meeting for two people 
to emphatically say they trust each other. Instead, 
It IS more common, after a first meeting, to say 
things like, have a sense that I could trust that 
person,'' or 'The rapport we had was wonder- 
ful.'' 

Hoy and Kupersmith ( 1984) at Rutgers Univer- 
sity assessed faculty trust in the principal in order 
to develop and test a reliable set of measures. 
The first conclusion they made was that high lex- 
els of trust in the leader (in this case the princi- 
pal) correlatea with higher levels of trust between 
staff members and also in the staff s trust of the 
central office. The second conclusion was that the 
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principals who received high scores from their 
subordinates had three personality characteristics 
that they described collectively as ''authenticity/* 
Principals who took responsibility for their ac- 
tions and did not shirk responsibility or blame 
others were highly ranked. An absence of manip- 
ulative behavior by the principal was also highly 
valued. In other words, the principal had positive 
liilentions that were for the improvement of the 
school, not for his or her own personal gain. And 
finally, a salience of self over role. This means 
that the leader operated as a person first and in a 
role second. 

Trust is strongly linked to a general confidence 
and overall optimism in occurring events. In fact, 
the stronger the trusting relationship the more 
likely two people are to resolve a relationship 
problem. A high degree of tru.st in both parties al 
most guarantees that the problem will be re- 
solved. 

If trust is a long-term relationship, how should 
one desc«-'be those feelings of trust that are more 
short term? Tne most appropriate English word 
seems to be rapport. It is derived from the French 
verb *'rapporteur,** meaning to bring back or re- 
fer. Implicit in the meaning is the reciprocity of 
the relationship. English dictionaries most often 
define trust as a harmonious relationship. 

A definition from science provides a foundation 
for a fundamental understanding of rapport. Sci- 
entists describe a universal phenomenon in the 
physical world called entrainment. Entrainment 
describes the phenomenon that whenever two or 
Tiore oscillators in the same field are pulsing at 
nearly the same time they tend to "lock in" so 
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that they are pulsing at exactly the same time. 
George Leonard, 1978, describes entrainment as 
followb: 

In music, the miracle of entramment is made 
explicit. The performer's eve^ gesture, ever>' 
micromovement, must be perfectly entrained 
with the pulse of the music, or else the perfor- 
mance falls apart. Watch the members of a 
chamber group — how t'ley move as one. be- 
come as one, a single field. . . . 

All living things are tiscillators, from the sim 
plest single celieu orga iism fo the complex con 
figuration of the hiima i. William Condon. 1975. 
of the Boston Universi:> School of Medicine, was 
the first to apply this principal to hunan beha\ 
ior. He studied the relation of conventional ges- 
tures to verbal material using film to break the 
human interactions into micromovements. His 
discover) of entrair.meni is described as follows. 

Listeners were observed to move in precise 
snared synchrony with the speaker's speech. 
This appears to be a form of entrainment since 
there is no discernible leg even at Vas second, 
... It also appears to be a universal character- 
istic of human communication, and perhan?. 
characterizes much of animal behavior in gen- 
eral. Communication is thus like a dance, with 
everyone engaged in intricate and shared mo\ e- 
ments across many subtle dimensions, yet all 
strangely oblivious that they are dcmg so . . . 
Such synchronization appears to occur continu- 
ously if the interactants remain attentive and in- 
volved. . . . 

So when a listener and speaker remain attenti\e 
and involved it is not unusual to find in accom- 
panying physiological response. It is no wonder 
that most of us describe rapport as a sense or a 
gut level feeling. Band!er and Grinder (1979) es- 
tablished the validity of other forms of match, in 
eluding vc:c<r tone, rate of speech, gesture, and 
even heart rate. The\' also described the match of 
modality -specific sf^eech that occurs when rapport 
between two people is present. This means that, 
when interacting, one can establish rapport by 
taking the lead and matching (mirroring) bod> 
posture, gesture, voice tone, and/or rate of 
speech. Taking this lead will cause a subcon- 
scious accentuation in the sense that the two peo- 
ple are similar. It is 'lO surprise that when rapport 
exists between two people it described as 
"seeing eye-to-eye/' '*beirg in harmony," or 
"feeling comfortable" vMtli the other. Another 
benefit is the ability to observe for evidence of 



physiological rapport. Because this physi« al 
matching occurs spontaneously, one need only 
pay attention from time to lime to discover if the 
other person is matching with physiological be- 
havior. Recently I was with a friend and we were 
in deep conversation. As we tr^lked, I became 
conscious of the dance between our tw^o bodies. 
At one point we were both leaning way back in 
our chairs with hands clasped behind our heads, 
oblivious to the fact that we wcic mirroring pos- 
ure. On the converse, when 1 am talking with 
another and I feel uneasy, out of rapport, a quick 
check of the mirror reveals a lack of match on 
an> level. Beginning to match on at least one 
le\el causes an immediate easing of tensions. One 
can verify this phenomenon b> watching gruaps 
of people anywhere. Likewise, eviden ^ of 
matching voice tone and rate can be found on any 
TV sitcom. It is common for the main characters 
to tln'^ 'hemselves in a dilemma together; the 
ran^i ^ and ravng is convincing only if the voiwC 
tone and rate match each other. 

To match another on any level, one must pay 
close a'Vntion t:^ the other person and what s/he 
is saying if one wishes to establish rapport. It is 
the intention behind the action that communi- 
cates. If the intention is to mirror, but not listen, 
the speaker gets a subjective feeling of discom- 
fort. This discomfort is often labeled manipula- 
tion — that feeling of irritation because the other 
person is trying to obtain something from the lis- 
tener. At the same time, the listener is not sure 
what is w^anted or does not want to give it. 

Sometimes it is the message that communicates 
manipulation. Have you ever been in a situation 
in which you felt that another was talking down 
to >ou,^ The 'conversation might go something 
like, "Not everyone is so fortunate, some ot us 
had to work hard to get to where we are." First 
implied is that the speaker got to where they were 
by hard work and that the lis!ener got there by 
some other n^jans. The intonation would convey 
further meanings about a superior-subordinate re- 
lationship. These embedded messages are defined 
as presuppositions. 

Presuppositions are tacit knowledge that a na- 
ti\e speaker of a language has aHout the meaning 
of the message. For example, if someone said, 
"Even you could pass that class," native speak- 
ers of English would know that you are not a 
very good student and that the class is not diffi- 
cult. Neither of these pieces f information arc in 
the surface structure of the message. Rather, they 
ar.; embedded in the intonation and the underlying 
meaning of the sentence. When presuppositions 
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ha\c ncizaliNc messages embedded in iheiii lhe\ 
speak Jirecll\ lo the eniolions The lisicnci in the 
examples abo\e tannol help bul leel sv>me re^^enl 
mem towards the speaker 

Knowmg how lo anal\/e the presupp(>siiK>ns 
behind (>ne\ language is an asset t()r the educa 
lK>nal leadvT Sometimes one's own agendas can 
unknowingK creep into the message Considei 
the sentence, "ril do it, we don't want mis- 
takes The presupposinons in this message are. 1 
(the speaker) will do it without mistakes and an\- 
onc cNc will make errors Another example 
would be. "I'm looking tor mst the right per- 
son " This IS an interesting comment as it implies 
that 1 am lookmg al \ou and 1 have not found the 
right p^i ^on or the person we are talking about is 
not the right person On a more subtle level, one 
can anal\/e the messages embedded in communi- 
cations to obtain more preci^ on m language. 
Compare these two sentences. "What are vou 
doing with the students todav or "What ha\e 
\ou planned tor toda\ The response trom most 
teachers uv)uld most likel> b*' the same tor both 
these questions. However, the teacher who rou- 
iineK "wmgs it ' might answer the second ques- 
tion ditterentl\. The\ might respond, 1 did not 
spend as much time planning as 1 had hoped," oi 
M ha\e taught this lesson so otten. 1 did not 
reall\ plan todav/' B*».,i piecjs ot int*>rmation 
are valuable and would have been lost with the 
hrst question. Understanc^ the value ot the pre- 
supptKitions allows the speaker to be more pre- 
cise in his or her questioning 



To conclude, communication is the intention, 
these tools and techniques provide a foundation 
oniv to the degree that there is an earnest desire 
to hear and be heard Knowing and cultivating 
the trust-building personalitv traits, learning how 
to establish and measure rapport, and analv/ing 
one's own language tor presuppositions provide 
the educational leader with the abilitv to comnr.u 
nicate positive intentions and build manv trusting 
relationships 
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The purpose of instii "tional supervision is to 
improve curriculura and instructional practices 
that ultimately will result in greater achievement 
of student learning. 



Figure i 



PRO .'60 



If we can agree on this premise, then what 
does it mean ii supervise? Folic wing are some 
guidelines that educators may ish to consider as 
they plan for the development, installation, and 
evaluation of quality supervisor}"^ ^ystems. Three 
major questions are addressed: 

I. What should be the outcomes for the 
people involved in the supervisory pro- 
cess? 

IL By what evidence m'^^ht the achievement 
of those outcomes be observed? 

III. What supervisory competencies would fa- 
cilitate the achievement of those out- 
comes? 

On the next pages, each of these questions is 
explored and discussed. 



I. WHAT SHOULD BE THE OUTCOMES FOR 
THE PEOPLE INVOLVED IN THE SUPERVI- 
SORY PROCESS? 

Three outcomes of supervision are suggested. 
These three hold true for any supervisory system 
whether it be between teacher and student, super- 
intendent and administrator, or teacher and princi- 
pal. They are: 

1. CREATING AND MANAGING TRUST 

2. FACILITATING LEARNING 

3. DEWELOFWG AUTONOMY 

Each of these goals is explained as follows. 

1 . TRUST: There should be, with each succes- 
sive supervisory conference, a greater feeling of 
mutual trust between the individuals involved in 
the process. Trust is a basic condition which must 
be developed and maintained in order for the 
other two goals, learning and autonomy, to be 
achieved, A primary task for the supervisor, 
therefore, is to create and manage a climate of 
trust between him or herself and the supervisee. 

2. LEARNING: As a result of every supervi- 
sory process, both the supervisor and the supervi- 
see should leam something: about themselves, 
about each other's belief system, the students, the 
content of the lesson, about instructional meth- 
ods, or about this process of supervision. 
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3. AUTONOMY. As a result of supervisor) 
efforts over lime, the supervisee should become 
more self-supervising — more autonomous. This 
means that teachers will be performing the cogm 
tive processer. of supervision for themselves- 
voluntaril) and spontaneousl) without the need 
tor a .supervisor's interv»*ntion. The supervisee 
w ill achieve a higher degree of self-awareness, 
self-evaluation, and self-modifiability. Over time, 
the supervisee will depend less and less on the 
supervisor for diagnostic and prescriptive inter- 
ventions and will become more self-diagnostic 
and self-prescriptive. Likewise, the supervisor 
will grow in his/her ability to evaluate his/her 
own capacities for facililating the autonomy of 
others 



II. BY WHAT EVIDENCE MIGHT THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THESE OUTCOMES BE 
OBSERVED^ 

To know whether these outcomes are being ap- 
proached, some observable behaviors would be 
evident: 

1 An assessment of the quality of TRUST 
might be made by searching supervisory dialogue 
for such behaviors as: 

Expressing honest feelings by both the supervi- 
sor and supervisee 

Defining criteria for what is meant by value 
judgments if any are made, 

Listepi .g actively, reflectively, and ei.ipatheti- 
cally by both the supervisor and supervisee. 

Focusing on problems of mutur^' concern. 

Proposing alternative solutions to problems. 

Clarifying ideas, alternatives, purposes, beliefs, 
or strategies. 

Maintaining eye contact. 

Sustaining an open body po, ture. 

Expicssing willingness to support and experi- 
ment with each other's ideas. 

2. An assessment of the quality of LEARN 
ING resulting from the supervisory process 
should reflcLt knowledge and applications Oi the 
basic principles of hum-in developmental se- 
quences and variabi!it> in adult learning. Some of 
the theorists who have contributed to develop- 
mental theory include Jean ^laget, Lawrence 
Kohlberg, Jerome Bruner, Hilda Taba, Robert 
VVirtz, Frances Fuller, Eric Erickson, and iVlal 
colm Knowles. 



Jerome Bruner and Jean Piaget have helped us 
^ee that learning progresses through developmen 
tal stages from the concrete, sensory, and ^n*- - 
tive stages involved in direct experience— . 4gh 
the representational and figural stages involved 
with visual experiences to the more abstract, 
symbolic stages involving indirect and semantic 
thinking. 



1 t ^<^tM fcSCt 



Benjamin Bloom, Hilda Taba, Reuven Feuer- 
stein, and others have constructed a model of 
thinking which progresses through increasingly 
"higher" levels of thinking from simply recalling 
information; through »he processing or making 
meaning out of the information; to the application 
of ideas in novel situations. 

Robert Wirtz has combined these two concepts 
of thinking — the developmental and the hierarchi- 
cal—into an intriguing and helpful model: 



Figure 3 
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If supervisory effoHs are to result in LEARN- 
ING then there should be some change in the su- 
pervisCi 's thinking which, in turn, results i^ a 
change in behavior. This diagram suggests that a 
way to increase the possibility for changing be 
havior is to move from the recall )f concrete ex 
periences— through the processing of visions and 
images— toward the independent iiivestigation of 
symbols using abstract thinking. The diagonal 
line represents this direction of movement which 
is consistent with these two powerful theories of 
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human learning. If our model of bupervision is to 
mclude learning as a goal, then the process 
should be consistent with how adult human 
beings learn. To disregard these theories b> 
merely using hollow, abstract admonitions to 
change instructional behaviors or philosophical at 
titudes will prove to be ineffective. 

A supervisor) dialogue might be assessed for 
Its contnbution to LEAR^ NG b> the degree to 
which It progresses along this diagonal and would 
be evidenced b> a sequencing of such cognitive 
processes as: 

Recalling data about student behaviors gathered 

during a teaching episode. 

Recalling data about teacher behaviors and 

strategies performel during the lesson. 

Comparing desired student performance with 

actual student performance. 

Miking inferences about the achievement of 

the objectives based on the data gathered. 

Analyzing why the objectives were or were not 

achieved. 

Applying those infeiences in future situations 
of a similar nature. 

Predicting outcomes of future instructional situ 
ations when similar objectives are sought using 
the same or alternative teaching strategies anu 
behaviors. 

Evaluating the appropriateness of the curricu- 
lum and instructional strategies for these partic- 
ular le^mers. 

11 should be apparent that the above sequence 
of cognitive acts closely parallels Bloom's Taxon- 
omy. If learning is to be an outcome of supervi- 
sion, then a model of learning needs to be 
incorporated into the supervisory^ system. 

3. Evidence of increased AUTONOMY might 
be demonstrated by the supervisor and supervisee 
both: 

Becoming increasingly aware of their own be- 
haviors. 

Becoming increasingly aware of the effects 
their behaviors have on others. 
Experimenting with and searching for the ef- 
fects of their own behaviors on others. 
Striving to increase their repertoire of teaching 
strategies and supervisory behaviors. 
Analyzing, evaluating, and modifying their 
own behaviors and i^iraiegies based upon the 
dati* gathered ana analyzing the effects that 
th^ oehaviors have on otheis. 



The search for indicators of the teacher's grow 
ing AUTONOMY would evidence a shift FROM 
the attitude that thinking and planning have little 
Nalue, that one lesson design is a good as an> 
other, and that the supervisor's role is to tell 
teachers what is good or bad, right or wrong with 
their teaching; TO the viewing of instructional 
problems as challenging, finding fun in experi 
menting vvi^h instructional design, and voluntarily 
self-analyzing and self-prescribing. Some exam 
pies of this shift toward more AUTONOMY 
might be exemplified by the following behaviors 
described at each level of thinking: 



Figure 4 
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III. WHAT SUPERVISORY COMPETENCIES 
FACILITATE THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THESE 
OUTCOMES? 

The achievement ot these outcomes is depen- 
dent upon the supervisor and the supervisee utiliz- 
ing certain skills and abilities. 

1. They both must be able to create a climate 
of TRUST by: 

Keeping in mind the goa^ of supervision- 
Trust, Learr.ing, and Autonomy; and the over- 
all supervisory strategy or mental **map" for 
how to achieve those outcomes. This also re- 
quires: 

Knowing that growth is incremental, gradual 
and personal. 

Viewing the supervisory role, therefore, as 
facilitativc ind long term — two to three 
years or more. 
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Reali/'ng that the supenisee does m>t need 
to be fixed/' changed, or transtormed in 
this conlerence, this semester, or even this 
\ear 

ReniOMng ir«ipediments to trust b\ selecting a 
location tor their interaction which is neutral and 
free from distractions, and avoiding time'' or situ« 
ations that are particularly stressful. 

Retraining trom making value judgments. 
Being alert to and accurately interpreting senso- 
rial cues comirg from the supervisee such as 
tone of voice, bodv posture, eve movements, 
and gestures 

1 istening and responding cimgruently by 
matching the supervisee's representational svs- 
tcm. belief system, cognitive style, and level of 
ct>ncern 

Listening for and accurately identifying the 
emotion and level ol intensitv o{ the emotional 
state of the supervisee. 
Stating desirable behaviors in pi>sitive terms. 
Working toward testable solutunis ti> problems 
Having outci>mes that are Aithin the supervi 
see's ability and control 

2 Supervision lor intelligent teaching implies 
that LbARNlNG involves a rearrangement, a re- 
structuring, or a refinement the tea-^her's inner 
realities, visions, and thought priKes^vS Supervi- 
sorv behaviors which facilitate learning include. 

Diagnosing the supervisee's c )gnitive style. 
modalit_, oreference. level of concern, belief 
system, and decision-making stral'^gy: then 
having the llcMbility to draw upon a repertohc 
of interactive behuvu^rs to be congruent with 
those of the supervisee. 
QuesJ'onmg — one of the most basic skills ol 
supervision, bitective questioning can stimulate 
the performance of certain cognitive tasks. 
Quesiions can call forth logical evidence to 
support assumptions, they can clarify and probe 
for specifics, or they can elicit the inner wwk- 
ings of the mind. 

Embedded in the syntax of the supervisor's 
questions and other statements are the cues for 
a teacher's cognitive performance. Questions 
can cause a lifting from one level of thinking 
to another. By manipulating the syntactical 
structure of questions and other statements, the 
supcA^isci can invite fhe teacher to int^* e in- 
rormad(m. to compare that information with 
what is in memory, to draw meaningful rela- 



tionships, to appl> or transfer those relation 
ships to Inpothetical situations, and to evaluate 
alternative outcomes. 

Page 90 contains some examples of superviso.y 
questions and the t>pes of cognitive operations 
the) are intended to elicit in the mind of the su 
pervisee. 

Listening skills serve the supervisor in diagnos- 
ing the level of supervisee's AUTONOMY by the 
latter's abilUy to spontaneously and voluntarily: 

State instructional objective* m specific, ob- 
servable terms. 

Justify why thi^e particular lesson objectives 
and teaching strategies are b' ng used. 

Recall and compare his/her own planned and 
actual behavior and the planned and actual be- 
havior of the student^. 

Assume responsibility for the outcomes ol the 
lesson, (Internal locus of control.) 

Using the skills of questioning and listening, 
the supervisor may gain information about the 
selt-directedness and self-awareness of the super- 
visee. The supervisor may then use this diagnos- 
tic data as a basis lor planning supervisory 
strategies and in-service experiences appropriate 
to the model of learning presented above. The su- 
pervisor must act upon this diagnostic data as a 
basis lor helping the supervisee to become more 
autonomous. If these behaviors are desireable, 
then the supervisor may also examine his/her own 
MIectiveness tor the degree to which he/she elic- 
its these behaviors in the supervisee. 

Most cueing, however, comes NOT from the 
supervisor's questions or statements, but rather 
from the supervisor's response behaviors. How 
teachers anticipate the supervisor will respond to 
their answers to questions may exeit |:reater influ- 
ence on their answers than the questions that the 
supervisor asks. 

Response behaviors which facilitate intellectual 
lunctioning are: 

Using silence after having asked a question or 
after the teacher responds. 

Accepting, l)uilding upon, integrating, and ex- 
tending the teacher's ideas 
Claiilying ideas, feeling, terminology, beliefs, 
and strategies. 

Probino; for the mental processes that the 
teacher uses before, during and after instruction 
(Metacognition). 
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SUPERVISOR'S 
QUESTIONS 



WHICH ELICn 



SUPERVISEE'S 
BEHAVIORS 



"What did you observe vuur students doing?' 



Recalling studen' behaviors observed during the 
teaching episode. 



''What did you do to cause your students to per- Stating causal relationships, 
form that way?" 



'*Ho\v did what \ou observed >our students doing Comparing desired student pe'-fonnam.e with ac- 
compare with what you had planned for them?" tual student performance. 



"How does what >ou did compare with what >ou Comparing teacher behaviors strategies planned 
had pla nned to do?" with those that were performed. 

"What were you thinking of when you , . . (used Employing metacognition 
a particular teaching behavior)^' 

"Do you think the ob,ectives were achieved? 
What did you observe that causes >ou to think 
so?" 



Making inferences as to the achievement of the 
lesson objectives. Supporting inferences with ob- 
servable supporting data. 



"Wh> do you think >our objectives (were/were 
not) achieved?" 



Analyzing wh> the desired objectives were/were 
not achievea. 



"What might >ou do differentl) in future lessons Prescribing alternative strategies that might be 
of this sort?" employed. 



of this sort?' 

"Whv do you think it is important for >our stu 
dents to leam this?" 



Evaluating the appropriateness of the curriculum 
and instructional strategy. 



"What has this supervisor> dialogue caused >ou Reflecting on own thought processes (Introspec- 
to think about?" tion). 



"What might I do differentl) in future sessions 
that would be of help to you?" 



In' iting evaluation of the supervisor's effective- 
ness (Modeling). 



Providing or making information available 
wh'M the teacher needs or requests it. 

Wun imitation being a most basic form of 
learning, supervisor's modeling of desired intel- 
lectual behaviors is requisite to teacher perfor- 
mance. Thus, when problems anse in the day-to- 
day events in the school, teachers must obser^^^e 
the supervi.^or employing the same types of intel- 
lectual behaviors desired for effective teaching: 
planning, considering alternatives, restraining 
their impulsivity, reflecting another person's point 
of view, and responding empathically. 



In nummary, this has been an attempt to de- 
scribe three maj. goals of supervision: TRUST, 
LEARNING and AUTONOMY, indicators were 
described to nelp assess the existence and 
achievement of the three outcomes. Finally, su- 
pervisory 3xills that contribute to the achievement 
of these outcomes were identified. As a result of 
applying these supervisory goals, indicators, and 
ccmpetincies, it is hoped that curriculum and in* 
structional practices will be enhanced and, as a 
result, students' lemming will increase. 
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4. Supervision for 
Intelligent 
Teaching 
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SupcpNi^ion can 
help teachers make 
better instructional 
derisions hy 
enhancing their 
cognitive abilities. 
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Figure 1. The Interrelationship Teachers' Attitudes, Thinking, 
and Behaviors. 



If the goal of teaching (S to enhance 
student teaming 



Sit DENT IEAP.NINC 



Attitudes 

Concepts 

Values 

$eIf-worih 



And we know that certain teacher be- 
haviors affect student learning. 



And iho$e teacher behaviors are intfu- 
erced by the teacher * th-nkmg and <J«f 
osion>mak(ng processes 



And teachers' thinking ar'j dec^sson 
making are influenced bv their be^ef^, 
values, styles, culture. 



TEACHER EEHAMORS 

Questioning 
Structuring 
Re>ponding 
Modeling 

TE/.CHER THJNKISC 



Planning 

SeJecting from a repertoire 

Locus of contro! 

Detecting subtJe cue^ 

Egocentrism 

AnaW-sis 

Introspection 

TE^^HERATTmjDES 



Beftel svs *m 
Culture 

Modality performance 
Cognitive style 
Emotional state 
U *l of concern 



INPUT 






Intake of data 




through 




the senses 



Hgure 2. Informa'ion Processing. 

1 PROCESSING ? 



OUTPUT 



Rifcaliing from both 

short-term and 
long-term .nemory 



Makmg sense 
(meaning) out 
of the data 



Applying and 
evaluating 



Autocnticism' 
metacognition* 



I Then supervision needs to account for more thnin just teacher t>ehaviors Altering be* 
haviors without affecting the inner thought processes is meaningless 



stream of dectstotii^ (Hunicr, I9''9) 
Jaclcyon ( 196S) estimates thai teachers 
make as manv as I JfX) decisions each 
day in making these decisions, teach 



j ers u-e mtvUt^vtit phki.'^ncs ro guide 
I ihcir t -aching behaviors (Blumberg. 
I 19"4. Kvan. 19-9. chckman. 19H0) 
I Superior teachers know how to seled 



^pecilK teavhm>i aa^ If* 'm their repcr 
t'urc K*ha^t«>rN ha-^'^J i n uhat the\ 
know aK)Ui 1^1 v:' learner** tlie teach 
mg ij>k and the inMrcjtaional Mtua 
Uun The\ kn^m hf»v a panicular aa 
htN into a iarger Ntrategi and can pre 
diet the e^eaN or that ad on student 
learning Tlie ami »>! sup-en and 
Matt de^elf^pmem thercN>re should 
K* to help teachers make Kilter deci 
Nions aKiut inMrudion In other 
■Rofds It should appeal to. capuali^^e 
on. and enlunce teachers co^nmw 
pr/Kt^M.^ < Nprinihall and Tlieis 
sprtntluH ivssj 

higure I iIIustrateN how Mudv-m 
learning is related to teacher attitudc^s 
thinking and behaviors :^upH.'niMon 
sh'>uld strive ti» enhance tho'-e ime! 
feciual skills that ulimiateh serve u\ 
increase teaming 

Enhancing Teac lers' 
Thinking Skil'*^ 

Figure 2, whjch omits such important 
concepts as affecT motivation, an^ per- 
ceptual abilities, nevenheless attempts 
to summari/e man; ps\cho!ogical and 
ps\thobio!ogt<.al Concepts of human 
information pr<Kessing, which c^n 
sene as a basis for supems4»rv deci 
sion making 

According tc» this model, the indi- 
vidual c<»nstantK interprets in' >fma- 
! tu>n in terms ot w hai is alreadv ki»( )\\n 
\ It a teacher can easih understand new 
.ntormaiion based on tMsiuig know! 
1 edge ia>>ttmUiiton). then there is no 
pr<jb!em of challenge If, howevetxthe 
teacher cannot assi.nilate the new in 
; formation, that i itorniation must be 
I pr<H:esscd. more intormation - ollea- 
I '^d. and the uliimaie rcMilmion t<*sted 
I tor Its ht with the teachers rcahrv 
! iaccomnuuiatton) Thus, a problem 
j mav be defined as a st'mulus or chal 
j lenge to which the resp<inse mav not 
iK readiK apparen' 

The supervisor, then 's a cnxial 
mediator f>f teachers intelligent he 
havi' >r To stimulate the teacher s intel 
ieciual skills, the supervisor calls 
attention to discrepancies txrtween in 
tended and aciu d learning o-itcomes 
ind poses problents intended to invite 
iiore than a memory rvpe re\ ,nse 
(Fishier. I9"*l) Fht supervisor s ques 
tions and statements can be d<»signed 
to c*.ca specific cognitive functions 
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"Superior 
teachers not only 
know how to ask 
a range of 
questions; they 
also know tvhen 
to ask them/' 



Teaching: The hitcracthe 
Stage 



'A I 



ti I a\ u\ 



V i 

J' I I fohit^n [n*>rt.' 
. « n !f)jti iht rj 
> * tl ■ ; 'I ii.inii ii^ pluM/ 
(.1 'H^tjmh 

• uie II, vl If I .1 >vtak < )I 
nia\ link (iTiK r( . 

an J \\v o i^ht. qut tkc ^ '4 ta«h 
jtui jT)sut!h iMir if(Ta iImut ^nj<Itfiis 
RMstmesN fi ,T karrittrj; ti) »\ i 

•^jniuIf.tM ■ I 1^ a itrtai^iuMit to 
Ni.i|H ""^ir j> In fN ha • flit 

psj' m fmaris ihai ihr\ tan i<> 
ujpf Ntih imnietlMK atiJ ln\^ latj^c 

den? Ixiu\n»rs am! Mifii < unjnlaiivc 
pf()>»rt'^^ r<i\\ar<.l (t»jii> raii^c ccjiua 
iMnal «mTui!iH's and ihcx t.an prj»>,j 
U/o >»oaK ao«f ohn.<fncs m) rha? 
knou v.hhli Nfiutcnf Ixlnuors i« > rem 




' rjL:nf>fc 1Ik-\ tan 



jful (ctrtijim ncJaliire^ fK«niniu 

\ V'Ai \\m^ s?f Ut a phri < »t .u 
{[nn fJ> '? nulutk^ a ^t'<ju> iifialh <»f 
ikrci! Mr i)t Kathrr lRh'\ii>|s <tt 
MiiJud {«> ppjJmt a dcsircM ^tudcni 
<'u!tonK Kicpin>i rhc m ripi or 
planned ^iraicijv in mcm< >n v.hilc 
ten !iin>^ allt lU s icat hers t< > n)akc fern 
P»rjl and M!mpjrati\t judgnu nt^ r** 
^ Mudcni rcaduR'ss tor nnrc or 
ciH learnn^gN and lo monuor 
tucii inkTpRiations [XKcpnunN 
dc'iismns and bcliaMors This 'i-U 
auarciifsv is ali rud toa^ nuUKosiut 
tutft < Hcrlifu r I'isj kuljrki n)pt'r 



inj: M-'lt moniioring skills nceo^an 
♦«ir su».ctNskil pcrtormjiuc on intcl 
k-aual tasks ktvpinj; one plaic in a 
i« »ni» M'tjucntr < >t opera? It rv^ km »v\ing 
thai a sub>;oal has bion < huincd dt- 
KiiniK c-rmrs. and rctovcnoK tnmi 
those errors m making a quick fix or 
h\ rcirea?in>7 |o the last known ujrrea 
ojx-ration such monuunn>» imoKcs 
l>olh I»M>kin>i: ahead and lo<»kin>» back 
I<M»k!n>» ahead includes Iearnin>? ih",' 
struiture t>t a sec|uente *>! operations 
identiKin>^ areas where errors are 
likel^ ihtM>sinK a strategy rhal will 
r*'dute ihe possihiliii ot err<»r and 
\ o\ide eas\ rcto\er\ idemiKing (he 
Ainds « >I teeiiback *\\\ w "'I be a\ailal">Ie 
ai various points and evaluating the 
Usefulness ot these kinds 4>t tcedbatk 
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t<if\ .>! wluT ha** been d^*ti{. :o ihv 
parent apJi thcahv whjt ^h^juM 

t' ' : tin pK^ciU imnif.JuiJi. o.itu»nK 



NUv<,CN^tuI ilunk»n>; it j lij^hvr level 
qucNiittn i«» Ix UNkvU' hir e\am 
pic at iIk N'junnini; » a JoMin n ma\ 
K' hot rt> Mfuaurc the ta^k and raua 

vohcJ ai^JttKu^vJ Urvr the teacher 
miijh! need t<> ^nc recall qiKMMH^ to 
ha\e NtuJeiits xk^k'w prcv i< >u^h 
learned !ut< irn>aiii m and « gather Jata 
to he <.<uiNidcred Ukt ^tl^ bkT the 



teaJier mi;;!u unne tjigher Je\el 

V,nin^ tfie nueru.Tt\c sta>;e the 
tcai^her ^.nr^NtatuK queMionv proho 
ohM.T\e^ and imeque^^ MuJem be 
ha^iofN and de*.tdeN \^helher d* mo\ - 
ahead m the M.Nj[uen<se or r<.main at 
llie pre^eJit Ntej-s < t ^ure -i > 

Tilu^ the leather a^k a que> 
(ton h, clKit duijniMiw intormation 
ah^ I'ii a Mudent The le i Jier then ana 
K/e^ that mtitrniation and de^ide> 



Figure 4. Interactive Veiching Decision -Making Flow Chart. 



O 



Teacher itor e^,ampfi^) a^ks , 
a question fo produce a , 




e g cUrftv ! 
accept j 
provide i 
data i 



; Sludrif^^l proxidrs 
' r»»quesTed mtnr* 

I mation 




T»*achff jttt-mpT^ !o, 
iitt tevet of th«nktn^ ! 
from input U vrl fa 
prof#'«»sinj> fevfl ' 
e le; rt*a^r>ning ; 



j Tefminatc*. j 



student provides 
re>»poase feqtie<.ted 




Adapred from MarJjnd Vmi 
\ I"--. 



ERiC 
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"Autonomous teachers reflect 
upon, ^:onceptuali2e, accumulate, 
and apply understandings from one 
classroom experience to the next." 



darihcJ or cxK^ndcd' 

Superior icaN.!ivrN not onh hiow 
how lu a ran^t- ot questions ihe\ 
also know w/v// lo .isk ihcm Hk-v 
kno\\ lio\\ lo sdca troni a rcpenoirc- 
of ie;ichin>; siraicjjics and lo nrcdia 
ouicomcN Keeping a sirateg> m mind 
helps m rnakin); these decisions \V iih 
cut a siraieg\. clasNroom inieraciu)n is 
unfocused random, and chaotic 

Teachin>; stratejjies alv) pro\ide a 
screenin>; mechanism In which teach 
ers can seled relevant and oUen subtle 
cues oui iA the nivnad signals students 
1 send To manage the continual tlow ol 
e\'ents, teachers niusi constanth mom 
tor the dassriK.m environment and be 
alert to student cues Cues, such a* on 
task behavior and student success, 
provide an information feedback s\n 
tem on which decisions are based 
(Rohrkemper IJerlmer. 1982) 

Because students constant!) send 
f>ut intormation about themselves, the 
teachers cimscious prcKcssmgot this 
inff»rmation can onh be directed to i 
selected number ot task-relevant cues 
»h a teaching strategv in mind, task 
relevant cues arc nuiiced more rapid 
and irrelevant cues are discarded 
(Berliner. IW2. Kounin. l*r<» Atiei 
seeing or hearing a particular student 
behavior, the teacher interprets the 
cue bv either assigning a meaning tor 
It from meniorv or constructing a nc^v 
meaning The teacher <an ther. either 
design or call fr<»m past experience 
the most appropriate behavn»r to use 
to respond *v!though teachers possess 
impressive amounts of data and per 
ceptions about students, thev seldon 
verih the accuracy of their interpreta 
tioiis about sfud^nis cognitive and 
affective states Tlie validitv of their 
interpreUtions ;:nd their choices of 
subsequent behavior^ therefore, might 
be questionable (Marland, I9H2) 

Superior »eachers appear to contnil 
(lieir emoiional, impulsive reactions ii> 
events (Dovle. !9''9) C!assr(K)m cues 
received through the un* onstious can 
build up over time and disrupt ton 
scious information processing Rc 
straining impulsive or * rnotional reac 
tiops to such cues IS ne< cssarv lor the 
tea^l^er tt> reserve capa^itv i.«r mime 
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duie i.la>snH»ni dt\isiuns Thi^ re 
MF'inr jIn > proMdt'N muJcuin with a 
nuxJc'l i»l !k>\\ t«» deal uitli smiilar 
problems in and i>ut ot xhiH^I iu»\\ 
and in tliclutuic U^Ite^. Uwl tcucr 
Man. h>SO) 



KoutuKN and management s\ stems 
arc espccialU hclph'l m dealing with 
the inturmatK>n prvH.es>mg demands 
i»t the immediaa. s|"K)ntancit\« and 
unprediaabilil\ ot <.KissrvK>ms Kou 
tincs redme the need tn attend to the 



abund.in<.e ut simultaneous cues from 
students lea<.hers who have e^tab 
hshed autumatK i -mtincs <.an attend to 
<.ucs that signal drcrepancies and ab 
normalities rather than dealing with 
all ^tud(.nt behaviors al' the lime 



Some Indicators of Teacher's Intellectual Autonomy 



^J^NNINC (The Preactive Pha^e) 

1 States relationship between this lesion 

and larger, long-range goal 

2 Provides descriptions oi student learnings 

that Will result from this instruction 

3 Envisions, describes an mstructtonai 

strategy. 
Content 

_ Time sequencing 

_ Croup/structuring 

Sequence of learning activities 

Repertoire oi teaching behaviors 

4 identifies data about students* previous 

l<*arniiigs/entry/capabililies, and so on 

5 Anticipates a method of evaluating 

outcomes 



II TEACHING (The Interactive Phaser 

1. Deals With multiple activities <clasMfication 
systems) simultaneously 

2 Uses clear and precise language 

3 Remembers strategy 

4 Monitors own progress along that ^strategy 

(meta-cognition>. 
S. Restrains impulsivity (ignoring selected 
behaviors, accepting)) 

6 Is conscious of and sensitive to behavioral 

cues coming from studenis 
(monitonngli 

7 Alters teaching strategy based on cues 

coming from Students (repertoire) 

8 Routinizes classroom management tasks 

III ANALYZING AND EVALUATING (The 
Reflective Phased 

1 Recalls data about student and teacher 

behavior from teaching experience 

2 Makes comparison between intended and 

actual outcomes 

3 Makes causal relationships as to why 

objectives were/were not achieved 

4 SeU-evaluatet own actions of planning 

teaching phases (autO'f nticism) 

5 Displays interr^al locus of control. 

IV APPLYING (The projective Phase) 

I. Predicts or hypothesizes difterer^ces m 

learning outcomes if alternative 

strategies were to be used 
2 Plans future lesson strategies, based upon 

principles abstracted from the analysis 

of previous lessons^ 
i Makes a commitment to aUer/oxperiment 

svith own behav<or<» 



Performed autonomously 
by teacher 



Perforriied only when 
invited by supervisor 



Musi be performed 
by supervisor 



High degree— as 
evidenced by 



..... - - I 
Somewhat — a> | 
evidenced by ! 

^_ 



Low degree— as 
evidenced by 



Performed autonomously 
by teacher 



Performed only when 
mvited by supervisor 



Must be performed 
by supervisor 
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U)o\le Superior K^khcr^ dv 

\clop routine mmciii^ U»r Uealuig wah 
num ^.lasNtooni ni.n),i>»enicn» Iuik 



lions uakiii>» roW. Uisiribumig pjpcrs | ^ spelling, nuih drills » and icaJnng 
and bt K)ks U irninii* gr^ lups > as \\ cH as | straK-gics i t^jucsiu ining sequent, cs. 
ha\ing swivni.Uj^ lesson designs ; strui.(uring) ( Kounin. U^^^O) 



Objectives of the Supervisory Conference 



Supervisor Objectives 
Pre-observation. 

1. Elicit and clarify statements of purpose of the 
lesson (unit, episode, year, individual). 

2. Probe for specific observable student behav- 
iors. 

3» Probe tor the specific teaching strategies be- 
haviors to be used. 

4. Determine what led up to and what will follow 
this lesson. 

5. Invite teacher concerns^hopes for the lesson. 

6. Elicit a description of own role in the observa- 
tion. 



During the lesson. 

1. Observe and record teacher behaviors. 
1. Observe and record student beh;^viors. 



Post-observation. 

1. Probe for the teacher's intuition/feelmgsyaffect. 

2. Ask the teacher to recall the student behavior 
observed during the lesson to support those 
feelings. 

3. Ask the teacher to recall the teacher behav- 
iors^strategies used during the lesson. 

4. Present the teacher with data collected about 
student behaviors and seek comparison be- 
tween student behavior performed and stu- 
dent behavior desired. 

5. Present the teacher with the data collected 
about teacher behaviors and seek comparison 
between teacher behavior performed and 
teache'' behavior planned. 

6. Probe for inferences about the achievement of 
,he lesson's purpose. 

7. Probe for explanations as to why the student 
behaviors were/were not performed, 

8. Elicit prescriptions for alternative teaching 
sxrategies/behaviofs/conditions. 

9. Elicit an evaluation of the interview proct»ss 
and supervisor's conference skills. 
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Teacher Objectives 
Pre-observation. 

1. State the purposes of t'le lesson. 

2. Translate the purposes into descriptions of 
observable student behaviors desired. 

3. Describe the teaching strategies/behaviors to 
be employed to facilitate students' perform- 
ance of desired behaviors. 

4. Describe the sequence in which this lesson 
occurs. 

5. Anticipate any concerns. 

6. Describe the role of the observer. 



During the lesson. 

1. Utilize the anticipated teaching behaviors/ 
strategies. 



Post-obscrvation. 

1. Express feelings about the lesson. 

2, Recall student behaviors observed during the 
teaching to support feelings. 

3, Recall own behavior during the lesson. 

4. Compare student behavior performed with 
student behavior desired. 



5. Compare teacher behavior performed with 
teacher behavior planned. 



6. Make inferences as to the achievement of the 
purposes of the lesson. 

7. Analyze why the behaviors were/were not 
! performed. 

8. Prescribe v;hat will/might be done differently 
in the future. 

9. Express feelings about the value of the mter- 
viev . 
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Analyzing and Evaluating — b\ala«ni>» m\ol\cN jud>»in>» fiic \ Tc.kIktn m.i\ diMiH^Nur ».liNU>ri intor 

The Reflective Stage worth ot Jcmmoiis ih.kIc durin>» ihc j mauon ih.ii indkaies ^udcms did not 

' i planiuiig and intcraui\e phascN (Slu | learn a,s a rt-Nuk t?.' ilic icacliing siraic- 

! Afutl\zifi^imthi itiiliuuiti}i o\ I \clv.>n. pr(o During e\aluaiu'n. j g\ Pin nia\ he cntireK rational 

1 the mental priH.e^^e^ used to relKt i some \alue i^ pLued on the qualit\ ul ^vhen Ia».ed uitli tlie povMbilil> that 
I u|X)h.anaK/e and |udge tea*. lung a».ts ^ the tea*. her s thinking both betore and \ the lesson did not ()ri>du».e desired 
I ixTtormed uithe immediate past And ] during tea*, lung This uniqueK human i resultv the\ nia\ be more vuncerned 
j K/ing imoKe*- *.oiU\tuig and using [ intelleUual *.apa*.it\ to sell evaluate is | aN>ui uaintaiiiing a ».onsistent sell 
i understandings derued truni *.or.ipar what binet * ailed aiihfUVKMn j image k\Khers i)ttcn gi\c theniNChes 
isun between auual and intended out | tUhinihe\ and \Vhinibe\ lV^o> It is \ aedit when there l^ student improve 
! *.onies ot tea*. lung It there is great j uur abilit\ to sund apart Iroin. utn nient but plaie blanit elsewhere \vh^.n 
I smiilar»t\ between belia\u>rs predut template and e\aluate our own a*. ( perlorniaiKe is inade».juate (Har^'e\. 
I ed during the planning stage and | tions It re<.|uires a u)ns<.ious aware 1 KelK, and Shapiro. 19^^) (Jassr<K)Ti 
; tbt se obser^ed during the interaui\e , ncss ot sell intera*.tion with the real i observers. liowe\er. are much less 
sMgt\ then there is a niatdu and no ] world Aut«niomous teadiers are | liKeK ti> attribute inipro\ement to the 
I dis*.rcpana {:\is\\~\i\\imiUitnni it , aware ot iheir own thiiiKing wiiile the\ j tea».lier and mi>re likcl\ to attribute | 
on the other hand there is j niisniat».h \ aredecidng — nituf^pixtufti — and ».an [ de».reases to the teacher and to 
between student bel*a\iors observed \ retk\t upvui their thinking atler the\ dent moti\atu>n (S|ia\elson. 19"'6) 
and student behaviors intended, a dis i |u\e made a decision— nVrov/>(\r/(y;/ t Teach^^rs wlio are insecure or wlio 
j crepano exists tliat must be resoKed ' u lark and ^inf»er ^r^'i | ha\e ' >w sell esteem nia\ allow biases 

, or explained— </tto;/;;//(A/(C/r/<;;/ Ke.. Autononious teadic tu an niter ■ to enter their interpretations Teachers 
' s )ns arc gi\ en to explain this disc rep tu\ rather ttian an cNtcuial louis ul j who ha\t a positi\e sell .mage are 
aiicA and cause aiid etfect relation control It is one thing tor a supervisor I more likei\ to liold themselves re 
shipsaredrawiibetweeniiistructioii.il to judge the learning outc<>mes ot a ^ s|>onsible tor the outcomes o{ teact 
conditions and l>eha\ioral outcomes tea<. her s lesson Init w hat about tc\K h ing— whether positive or negative 
<Barr and Brown ITl Kohrkemper ers estimates ot their own succc^s> i tRohrkemper. lV82JIarvev. Kellv. and 
l^n.M (liarootunian and larger V)H\) j shapir(>. I9S^) 

i 

1 Applying— The P'Xijective 
; Stage 

j .\ppl\in^ involves learning trom e\pe 
\ rience Vs a lesult ot the evaluation 
, and analvsis phase, teachers make 
I conimitments regarding their future 
\ actions This stage involves abstracting 
' eeneraliAitions trom experiences and 
j carrying tortli tht>se generali/atioiis to 
, lature suuatioiis Knowing vvhen to 
I decide Is a cognitive skill that results 
I lioni experieiue I'xperienct. howe\ 
I er IS not enough hxperiences must 
be ci»nipared ditierentiated. catego 
. ri/ed and labeled Such a svsteni al 
lows the teather to reu>giii/e and 
\ interpret clas\r*M)n» events departures | 
trom r*)Utmes and novl o<.<urreiKes 
Thus tlie teadiei can predict the con 
! s(.'queiu es ot possible alternatives and 
\ directions ot auivjties Without the 
! ttHiceptual s\st(.'ni the elassrooni re 
mams a mass ot ( liaos ind (.onfusion | 
suKe this knowledge umies through ] 
experieiue it explains whv the de j 
mands on inexperienced teachers are I 
so intense their knt)W ledge is lieing 
tc^sfcd and unistriuted al the same 
time (Dovle l^''^;! 



Some Components of the Supervision Process 

1. AUDITING (Plannmg/Preactive phase) 

• Clarifying goals and objectives 

• Describing teaching strategies 

• Determining evaluation measures and techniques 

• Clarifying the evaluation process 

2. MONITORING (Teaching/Interactive phase) 

• Gathering data about student performance of objectives 
© Gathering data about teacher performance of strategies 

3. VALIDATING (Analysis and Evaluation/Reflective phase> 

• Sharing data cc'lecled about student and teacher performance 

• Comparing what actually happened with what was desired 

• Making inferences tboul student achievement of objrctives 

• Making inferences about teacher performance 

• Drawing cause-and-effecl relationships between teac ler perform- 
ance and student achievement 

4 CONSULTING (Applicalion/Projeclive phase) 

• Evr* ating appropriateness of desired objectives 

• Pre nbing alternative leaching strategies 

• Developing msight into the supervisory process 

• Evaluating the piocess of supervision 
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Cilfcc ( 1981 ) >u^i;csis ilui niuth o\ 
ulu* v cdo comes about b\ rdlccimg 
on jliernuiivc courses o! aa joii, is 
r xMed in analysis o{ prc.»\'ious en* 
cnces. supported b\ !.in>;uaj>e and ca 
pacirv* for s\n)bol use. guided b\ the 
eoi isel ot others, and subject to con 
tinuous re\isi()n as circumsiantcs dn. 
tate 

Auttmomous teachers relied ujxm. 
conceptual i/e. atcuniulate. and appK 
1 understandings trt)ni tme classrtu)m 
I experience to the next An toiKcpts 
about teaching accuniulate. teachers 
I become more routini/ed. particular 
I i/ed. predictable, and refined (K\an 
I nr9) Tlie concepts and relationships 
t derived from the aiuKMs and evalua 
tu;n Mage are eMrapolated in making' 
tuture dcMsioiis in planning and inter 
JcUve tea<hing Duni^ this applica 
lion stage, teachers torniulate h\po 
theiical >iaiemems or tuture plans 
Hypotheses niigli. he characterized In 
iff\ thinking a I uere to do this 
, lesson again, I would huturet)ri 
cited thinking n:ight include such 
statements as. I ron) now on I m gt) 
' ing to t)i \e\t time 1 11 plan 
ju. 

I Autonomous teachers spontaneous 
I I\ make u.mmuments to change their 
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I m pleased b> the presence of several agendas 
on the educational horizon, among them the in- 
creasmg recognition of teacher-as-decision maker. 
To move this agenda beyond the hypothetical, 
however, we must locale and apply effective ap- 
proaches th<iit support and promote informed 
teacher decision making. 

Cognitive Coaching, which specifically focuses 
on teacher thought, is one such model. Its roots 
lie in original Goldhammer and Cogan ideas 
about clinica! supervision (a collegial relationship 
to foster the teacher's freedom to act self-suffi- 
ciently) rather than some recent "supervision" 
models which are often teacher evaluation in dis- 
guise. 

In Cognitive Coaching, the teacher, not the ob- 
server, makes evaluations about what is good, 
bad, appropriate, inappropriate, effective, ineffec- 
tive and makes suggestions for improvement. 
This is important and rewarding, because it is 
these invisible skills of teaching, the thinking pro 
cesses that underiie instructional decisions, that 
produce superior instruction. 

Districts which use Cognitive Coaching as a 
systemwide model for supervision or a^ a colle 
gial approach to peer coaching often discover that 
one of the most difficult skills for many supervi 
sors and coaches to learn is the withholding of 
evaluation in the postconference. Consider what 
happens to teacher thinking when a supervisor or 
peer coach says, 

Nice job! 

You had a great ratio oi higher-level questions 

in the lesson. 

Tliat wasn't too effective. 

Here is what you should do. 



In most situations, these comments, while well 
intentioned, shut down teacher thinking. When 
our goals for teachers become improvements in 
instniction thought, we select, just as we do with 
students, the tools that best promote thinking. 
These tools include withholding of judgment, 
open-ended questions, mediative questions, si- 
lence, paraphrasing, probing, and sunmarizing 
For example, here are some qae^t^ons coaches 
ask that facilitate teacher analysis, cause-effect 
thinking, inference building, self-evaluation and 
self-prescription: 

How did you do at meeting your objectives? 
What data seems to support that line of think- 
ing? 

What do you think the problem is? How might 
you find out? 

When we ask open-ended questions like these, 
we must be prepared to withhold judgment in our 
responses. 

Why is it so hard for supervisors and peer 
coaches to refrain from making evaluation? One 
reason may be because we\e lived so long with 
some clinical supervision models in which the ob 
server's job is to label, analyze, reinforce and 
teach the teacher. The ability to evaluate and to 
•oncisely communicate evaluations are important 
skills within those models. Furthermore, with- 
holding of judgment would probably be counter- 
productive in districts which view the act of 
teaching as labor. In these systems, there are of- 
ten some prescribed "right" ways to teach. Fi^ 
nally, observer judgement is important in the 
technical coaching models Bruce Joyce and Bev- 
erly Showers have developed to transfer training 
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into clabbroom application. (Sec Gaimbton, **Ho\v 
Administrators Support Peer Coaching/* Edutu- 
tional Leader Mp, Februar> 1987 for distinctions 
bet^veen technical and collegial coaching.) 

But coaching for teacher thought requires a let 
ting go of some of these old practices. The goal 
ii worth the effort because successful teachers are 
thoughtful teachers, and lhe> stimulate their stu 
dents to be thoughtful as well. Teacheis who ex- 



perience Cognitive Coaching enthusiasticall) 
icport generic improvements in the way they 
think about instruction, during planning, during 
teaching, and afterwards. This thinking is linked 
to changes in the way they leach. Most adminis- 
trators who provide (his kind of coaching report 
increases in their own learning, renewed joy m 
professional relationships, and freedom from the 
artificial role of **I-have-all-the-answers." 
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LANDSCAPES, MINDSCAPES, AND REFLECTIVE 
PRACTICE IN SUPERVISION 

THC MAS J. SERGIOVANNI, Trinity University 



It was the best of limes, it was the worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
age of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch o.^inaedulity, it was tlie 
season of Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was the 
winter of despair, we had everything before us, we had nothing before us, we were 
all going direa to Heaven, we were all going direa the other way — in short, the period 
was so far like the present period, that some of its noisiest authorities Insisted on its 
being received, for good or for evil, in the superlative degree of comparison only. 

— Charles Dickens 

What is the present landscape in supervision and teaching really like? To 
what extent do the theories of scholars and prescriptions of practicing super 
visors reflea this landscape? How congruent are mind:capes of supervision 
and teaching with the aaual world of teaching praaice? 

Recently several praaicing school supervisors were asked by the editor 
of their state Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development journal 
to comment on problems they encountered in praaice and their attempts to 
resolve these problems.' The supervisors spoke of supervision as being a "pro 
forma task," an obstacle to improvement, as being formal and artificial, detached 
and impersonal, aiv^ too hierarchical. They complained that teachers don't 
think rationally enough, don't plan, are not responsive to criticism, and are 
unable to see realiry. But when proposing solutions to these problems, the 
supervisors stayed "close to home" by relying on familiar prescriptions for 
nractice and widely accepted theoretical frames of reference. Essentially, they 
emphasized doing better that which they had been doing; trying harder to 
apply the :;ame supervisory rationales and techniques with which they were 
familiar, and asserting more intensely the same basic assumptions, charaaer- 
istics, and designs that presently exist for their supervisory practice. 

The supervisors were correct, I believe, in identifying the shortcomings 
of present praaice. They went astray, however, by relying on the same inteU 
leaual frames of reference in seeking to improve praaice. Supervision will 
not i*7iprove ver>' much by doing better that which we are now doing. Basic 



'See forthcoming issue of Impact on Instructioml Improi*etnent (Alban* Nw York Stale 
Association for Supen'ision and Curriculum Development, in press) 

Reprinted from Journal of Curriculum and Supervision 1 (Fall 1985): 5-17. 
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knowledge perspeaives will need lo be changed before praaices will change 
enough to make a difference, and this is the difficult reality' that we face. 

The crux of the problem is that the dontinantmindscapes for supervision 
do not reflect the reality of supervisory practice Mindscapesare implicit mental 
frames through which supervisory- reality and our place in this reality are 
envisioned. Mindscapes provide us with intelleaual and p5\xhological images 
of the real world and the boundaries and parameters of rationality' that help 
us to make sense of this world. In a very special way, mindscapes are intellec- 
tual security- blankets on the one hand and road maps thiough an u.ncertain 
world on the other. As road maps they provide the rules, assumptions, images, 
and praaice exemplars that define for us what supervision is and how it 
should unfold- Mindscapes program our thinking and belief structure as to 
what should be included in supervision, and thus they possess such features 
?s ideology and dogmatism. They also provide us with frames for voiding 
what should not be included in our thinking and what praaices should not 
be included. So complete is the programming of a mindscape that its assump- 
tions and practices are automatically accepted and articulated. Mindscapes are 
not thought about very much, for they are assumed to be true. Thus when a 
supervisory mindscape does not fit the world of praaice, the problem is 
assumed to be in that world. Rarely is the world accepted for what it is and 
the prevailing mindscapes challenged or indeed abandoned in favor of others. 



THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL MINDSCAPES 

In this article theoretical and praaical perspeaives are portrayed as 
competing supervisory mindscapes. The present supervisory landscape is a 
creation of the theoretical mindscape. Despite its dominance, the theoretical 
perspective does not fit the realities of professional praaice in supervision. 
By contrast, the concept of "reflective practice" is proposed as a more practical 
mindscape — one better able to account for the realities of supervision and to 
inform professional practice. 

At issue is how one should view supervisory inquiry and practice. How 
should problems be framed? How should inquiry prc^ cd? What is worth 
studying? And how should defective practice be defined? The theoretical 
perspective on supervision answers these questions quite differently than 
does the practical The theoretical perspective seeks to establish a true ren- 
dering of what is. This perspective is measurement-oriented, ai. ' .thin it 
precision, reliability , and objectivity are presumed to be of most imp jrtance. 

Let us take, for example, the process of evaluating teachers and teaching. 
When evaluating from within the theoretical perspective, the following ques- 
tions are consideied to be key. What exactly is going on in this classroom? 
How can I dxument this reality obiectively and reliably? What is the worth of 
these findings agamst some standard? How can I link what the teacher does 
to these findings with objectivity and confidence'^' Is the teachei excellent. 
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good, rair, or poor on given dimensions, and can I back up my assertions with 
concrete e\'idence? Despite its quest for truth, the theoretical perspective is 
able to reveal truth only within the limits of how its subiect matter is conceived. 
Decisions as to ho^- to evaluate teaching, for example, influence the outcome 
of ihe e\'aluation. These decisions include methods used to collect information 
and standards against which measurements will be compared. 

A practical perspective in super\''ision and e\'aluation is dynamic and 
expansive. In contrast to a theoretical perspective, the practical is holistic and 
seeks to make sense of classroom events, to explain and understand what is 
going on. Its purpose is not to establish truth in a "traditional scientinc" sense, 
but to be helpful and to encourage meaningful change. Change occurs when 
e\'ents of the world make sense to people, burther, a practical perspective is 
decision-oriented. As a result of super\'ision, .something is intended to happen 
to teaching- Instead of seeking to establish truth in some abstract way, a 
praaical perspective seeks to create doubt, raise issues, and discover reality 
in teaching I nlike the emphasis on "brute" data,*^ which dominates the 
theoretical perspective, "sense" data and sensible information are sought. 
Realit\, within the practical perspective, is not something that exists separate 
from super\'isor and teacher but is constructed and created by them. Thus 
external measurement rods are not view^ed as ke\ elements of the evaluation 
process Instead, internal matters are important, and the evaluation is con- 
structed from actual classroom eventr as percei\ed by students, super\'isons, 
and teachers 

MINDSC\PES. METAPHORS, .\XD ACTION 

Theoretical and practical mindscapes are expressed through the language 
systems we use. which, in turn, reinforce our mindscapes. A person s view of 
super\'ision and e\'aluation does not exist separate from her or his view of 
teaching, the nature of power and authority*, and how knowledge in supervi- 
sion IS generated and used Views of super\'ision and evaluation are typically 
re\ealed in the language systems that super\ isors use. Language frames our 
thinking by focusing attention on some aspects of a supervisory- problem and 
by excluding others. 

Metaphors are ptwerful exemplars of language, which influence the 
framing of super\'isory problems. Framing is a defining process and thus, 
through the u.se of metaphor, problems are defined in a particular way. Other 
metaphorswould define these verv same probLms differently . Problem reality 
is little more than a ainction of this framing process I-raming reinforces the 
super\ isory mindscapes of the framer and influences the creation of this scape 
in the minds of others Once a problem is framed within given superv isory 
mindscape, those invoKed in analyv-ing this problem arc locked into a panic 

-Clurles TaUor inrcrprcta?»on and ihv Sck-jucs ot Man Hu^ Keiieu of Ueu nhxstc.^ 2^ 
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ular way of thinking and forced into a panicular course of action. This thinking 
and aaion is then Justified in terms of the original mindscape. As Greenfield 
reminds us» "Language is Power. It literally makes reality appear and disappear. 
Those who control language control thought— and thereby themselves and 
others. We build categories to dominate the world and its org^^^ization."^ 

How one views teaching influences her or his supervisory^ mindscape. 
Within the theoretical perspective, the pipeline or conduit metaphor is often 
used to depict teaching. "Instructional delivery^ systems" are conceived as 
pipelines through which knowledge and information must travel."* Student 
outcomes are at one end of this line, teaching inputs at the other end. Care 
must be taken to keep this instructional pipeline flowing smoothly, obstruc- 
tions in the line must be eliminated; and the line itself must be shaped to 
;void blockage kinks. Inputs must be properly sized to fit the pipeline, and a 
system of monitoring must be established to ensure easy movement of this 
input through the line. Student outcomes need to be carefully checked to 
ensure that they fit input intents. Improvements need to be made in the 
composition and arrangement of the pipeline itself in an effort to maximize 
even further student outcomes at lowest cost» and so on. 

Conceiving of teaching as an instructional design system pipeline pro- 
vides a highly instrumental view that frames and shapes the way schooling is 
and IS not to be understood. Students are cast into receptive roles. Persons at 
the input end of the pipeline make calculated decisions about teaching and 
learning The pipeline itself is viewed in a mechanical sense. It is hard not to 
conceive of teaching and learning in another way — we become trapped by 
the mindscape from which the pipeline metaphor emerges, and it programs 
our thinking and actions. Once this teaching mindscape is fixed, it determines 
the way supervision is likely to occur. 

Madeline Hunters work provides a fairly clear-cut exa. '^Ole of how mind- 
scapes program thinking anu determine action. She prescribes a specific 
method of supervision, which stems from her conception of teaching and 
learning. She views teaching and learning as an instructional delivery system, 
and the pipeline metaphor fits her mindscape very well. Consider the highly 
instrumental language she uses to describe teaching and learning and panic- 
ularly the pipeline imagery projected: 

Teaching, as ii is used in this chapter, is defined as the constant stream of professional 
decisions that affect the probability' of learning. Only recently, htAvever, has research 
in learning been translated into cause-effect relationships of u^c to teachers, , 
Teaching involves factor-analyzing those goals into dependent sequences of learning, 
diagnosing students to determine what each has achieved in that sequence, and 
employing psychological principL that contribute to the speed and effectiveness with 
which each student a.:quires new learnings in these sequences 

^lomas B Greenheld. ' Against Ciroup Mind An Anarchistic Tiieorv of Fducaton ' McGtll 
Journal of Fxiucatton P (Winter 1982) H 

*Emest R House. H<m VCelliink Ab(jut Evaluatu.n;* in Phtlosop/n^ of Fxiuamon, ed Ernest 
R House (San Francisu) Josse\ Bass, 19H3) 
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Teaching \b an applied science derived from research and human learning and human 
behavior. an applied science thai utilizes the tindings of psycholog\, neurolog>, soci 
olog)" and anthropology-. , . 

The science of teaching is based on cause effect relationships existing in three cate- 
gories of decisions that all teachers make. . 

The teacher determines the vocabulary loading and idea density that each student is 
able to handle successfully and the degree of imbedding or surfacing vf the information 
that is necessary- to make its location challenging but visible to the learner 

. the teacher must ascertain whether the learning behavior "input system*' being 
utilized IS working for that student. If it isn't working another learning behavior needs 
to be added or substituted for the less successful one. . 

the teacher must have task-analyzed the final objective to identify know ledge and 
sKilLs that need to be acquired. Only then can the input phase of the lesson be designed 
so that a successful outcome becomes predictable 

Students practice their new know ledge or skill under direct teacher supemston New 
learning is like wet cement, it is easily damaged An error at the beginning of learning 
can easilv "set so that it is harder to eradicate than had it been eradicated immedi- 
ately ^ 

Accepting Hunter's leaching and learning mindscape influences the way 
supervision is likely to unfold. An interaction exists between one s view of 
teaching and learning and of supervision and evaluation with each framing 
and influencing the other. 

Hunter states, for example, "Most principals were effective teachers, out 
their skills may have been intuitive and therefore inarticulate/''^ To remedy 
this problem and to set the stage for implementation of the prescribed super- 
visory strategy, she maintains that principals (supervisors) must possess a 
certain and common body of knowledge, essentially the nuts and bolts of her 
mindscape for teaching and learning. 

THE NATl^PE OF KNOVCIEDGE IN SUPERVISION 

One's view t)f the nature of knowledge, how it is generated and how it 
IS used in pi actice, is an additional determiner of one s supemsory mindscape. 
Within the theoretical mindscape it is assumed that supervisory knowledge 



\Mddel I ne H u nie r . Kno w i ng, Teach i ng. Superv isi ng, in/ sm^ W/? it Ktiou ■ AfxyM Teach 
m^, 1984 Yedrb(K)k of the Association for Supervision and Currr uluni Development, ed Thilip 
I Hosford( Alexandria. Va ASCD. IWO.pp 169-192 

' Ihid , p 184 Tins poini illusiraies the po^er of mindscapes and accompaming metaphors 
in inlluenting thought Imrtttnlate, for example, carries with it a negative connotation Webster s 
Oiaionary uses the following words and phrases in dehning inaniculate incapable (if giving 
coherent or effective expression, having no distinct body segments, lacking a hinge ( referring to 
a brachiophod shell) Hunter could have chosen a word such as tactt, which carries with it an 
artistic quality, a positive connotation Wehsier s defining phrases for tacit include, expressed or 
carried on without words or speech, implied or indicated hut not actuallv expressed " Choosing 
the word inaniculate frames our thinking in a certain direction, one more m acco d with Hunter * 
view of teaching and learning lliis view comprises the mindstape that goveras and trames her 
thinking In the next sentence. Hunter condemns intuitit)n hv staling that it is sterile, a further 
example of the p()wer of language in framing thouglit and shaping meaning 
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shares characierisiics common lo all scientific knowledge. This assumption is 
consistent with Comte s search for a "unity of science which would treat 
social objects and the cultural world in the same way physical objects are 
treated in the natural sciences. Inquir\' in the social world, according to the 
' unit>^ of science" view\ would exclude prior knowledge, implicit knowledge, 
and tacit knowing (intuition of and personal meanings for supervisors, teach- 
ers, and students), require absolute separation between the knower (super- 
visor or teacher) and the object known (teaching); assume that social objects 
and social realit>' (such as teachmg), like physical objects ano physical reulit}', 
have an existence independent of the observer, require that social inquiry 
(supervision and evaluation) be a neutral activit)', an objective process void 
of bias, emphasize what is (the facts of teaching) rather than what should be, 
require that teaching, supervision, and evaluati on develop their own languages 
(as contrasted with lay persons" vernacular in order to adequately and uni- 
versally discuss social realit)-, and require the development of unique methocs 
of inquin- (as contrasted from common sense or ever\'day approaches to 
knowing) in order to discover true realit\\ 

Knowledge itself within the theoretical perspective is hierarchical r\nd 
therefore generated downward in the form of a linear chain. This chain anc 
its relationship to Hunter s model of teaching and supervision is depicted in 
Figure L 

Within the theoretical perspective supervision is viewed *:s an "applied 
science."*^ This phrase is itself a metaphor that frames our thinking and shapes 
our actions. Applied science flows from basic science as em* odied in key 
underlying disciplines such as psychf *ogy, neurology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology, according to Hunter, and uses this scientific knowledge to build 
practice models and standard practice treatments. At the bottom of this hier- 
archy (perhaps a metaphor suggesting that it is the lea.st important part of the 
knowledge hierarchy?) is a professional practice component whereby knowl- 
edge flowing from the top is applied in performing services to clients 



'Gt^orgii Simpson, Augt4Ste Comte S?;vo/soao/ojq\' (New York Crowell, 1969) See John K 
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Figure 1. 

The Hierarchy of Knowledge Within die Theoretical Perspective 



Creation of knowledge through research 

to build models of practice 
i 

from which prescriptions are generated 

i 

to be communicated to professionals for 
use in practice 



Teaching effeaiveness research 
the Hunter model 

three basic ideas, seven basic steps, six 
basic types 

i 

to be learned and universally applied in 
supervision and evaluation 



THF NATURE OF PRACTICE IN SUPERVISION 

I began with the assertion that the present theoretical basis (mindscape) 
for supervision provides an unreahstic view of supervision and for this reason 
may not be useful for guiding practice. Within this mindscape supervision and 
evaluation are viewed as logical processes that seek to establish objective 
truth. They rely heavily on action strategies based on universal principles, 
linear thinking, and logical analysis. They assume that the worlds of supervi- 
sion and evaluation are characterized by stability and uniformir/ of problems. 
Given these conditions, they seek to provide standard practice prescriptions 
(instructions, steps, treatments, processes) to supervisors. 

In practice, supervision and evaluation differ markedly from this theo- 
retical view. Patterns of practice are actually characterized by a great deal of 
uncertainty, instabilit\', complexit>', and variet> \ Value conflicts and uniqueness 
are accepted aspects of educational settings. These characteristics are, accord- 
ing to Schon, perceived as central to the world of professional practice in all 
of the major professions (medicine, engineering, ma^-^gement, education). 
And because of these characteristics, Schon concludes, "Professional knowl- 
edge IS mismatched to the changing characteristics of the situations of prac- 
tice Though one may be comfortable in viewing supervision as a logical 
proce^^s of problem solving, a more accurate view may be as a process of 
"managing messes."*" 

In realit>\ the task of the supervisor is to make sense of messy situations 
by increasing understanding and discovering and communicating meaning. 
Since situations of praaice are charaaerized by unique events, uniform answers 
to problems are not likely to be helpful. Since teachers, super\'isors, and 
students bring n the classroom beliefs, assumptions, values, opinions, pref- 
erences, and predispositions, objective and value-free super\lsor\' strategies 
are not likely to address issues of importance. Since uncertaint)' and com- 
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plexity are normal aspects in the process of teaching, intuition becomes 
necessary to fill in between the gaps of what can be specified as known. Since 
reality in practice does not exist separate from persons involved in the process 
of teaching and supervising, knowing cannot be separated from what is to be 
known. Since evaluation reality is linked to the observer and to decisions she 
or he makes about methods of observation, it is constructed as an artifact of 
the situation. Since supervisory messes are context bound and situationally 
determined, the language of aaual classroom life and actual teaching events 
will be listened to rather than the theoretical language or language that may 
be inherent in-rating scales and other measurement devices. 

THE CLINICAL MIND IN SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 

The crux of the mismatch between professional knowledge perceived as 
theoretical and the actual context and practice of supervision is that teachers 
operate in a clinical rather than theoretical mode. 

Don Hogben, for example, maintains that teachers and other professional 
practitioners view their work quite differently than do theoreticians or 
researchers. They have, he concludes, a different world view. He draws his 
conclusions from Freidson s extensive examination of the profession of med- 
icine and accepts for teachers Freidson s concept of "clinical mentality." That 
is, professionals are possessed by a clinical mentality that piovides them with 
a mindscape of work at odds with the theore ical mindscape.*' 

In comparing clinically minded medical professionals with medical 
researchers and theoreticians, Freidson, according to Hogben, identifies four 
major differences. ¥irsu professionals aim ai action not at knowledge. Doing 
something, indeed anything, is alioays preferable to doing nothing. As they 
practice, teachers and supervisors are more likely to take action when faced 
with a problem they don*t understand very well than to wait for theory and 
research to unravel the problem. They prefer action over inaction even when 
such action has little chance of success. In this action process, supervisors and 
teachers are more likely to seek meful than truthfu, knowledge and to engage 
in a process of understanding-seeking rather than cruth-seeking. Useful knowl- 
edge and increased understanding are prized because they support action. 

Suggesting that useful knowledge is more important than truthful knowl- 
edge requires some explanation. Professionals view themselves as "truih- 
makers" rather than *'truth-seekers." As Noblit explains, truth-makers are 
engaged in "originative" acts as they create the social worlds within which 
they live. Truth-seekers, on the other hand, are about the business of finding 
that which already exists. Noblit quotes Shackle as follow.,. 



"Donald Hogben, "Tlie Clinical Mind Some Implications for Educational Research and 
Teacher Training" (Trbana-Champaign Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Eval- 
uation. Tniversitv of Illinois, undated) See Eliot Freidson. Prufesstou ofMedtune A Sitddy of the 
Soaolog\' of Applied Knowledge ( New York Dodd Mead. 1 9*72 ) 
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There are truth-seekers and truth-makers. On the one hand, the pure scientist deems 
himself to be typically faced with a problem which has one right answer. His business 
IS. in the map-maker's language, to get a fix on that problem, to take bearings from 
opposite ends of a base-line and plot them to converge upon the solution, the truth 
to-be-found. On the other hand, the poet-architect-adventurer sees before him a 
landscape inexhaustibly rich in suggestions and materials for making things, for making 
works of literature or art or technology, for making policies and history iiself, or 
perhaps for making the complex, delicate, existential system called a business,"*^ 

Certainly "truth** does exist and it is of great interest to professionalb, 
when ihey can use it, as a basis for determining courses of action. Within the 
medical specialty of oph halmology. as an example, it is estimated that 80 
percent of the cases of patient complaints do not fall into the available standard 
categories of diagnosis or treatment. Physicians are grateful for occasions 
when standard treatment repertoires do fit the problems they face, but they 
must take action nonetheless in the vast majority^ of other cases. By taking 
action they seek to make sense of the problems they face and to create 
knowledge in use. Their clinical mentalit}^ casts them into the role of "truth- 
maker" rather than "truth-finder" or applier of known truths. Understanding 
and knowledge usefulness are important in truth -making. 

A truth-seeking approach to supervision seeks to establish and define a 
single concept of "good" teaching to be used as a standard for developing 
and applying measurement rods to determine the extent to which good 
teachmg exists in various settings of mterest. Despite exaggerated claims to 
the contrary, a single concept of good teaching cannot be established empir- 
ically, and such a concept cannot exist in an absolute sense.*^ Indeed different 
versions of gO-/U teaching exist, each depending upon a different world view, 
different interests, and different purposes. It is possible to agree on a version 
of good teaching. This agreement would not depend so much on facts or 
empirically established reality but upon a process of justification. Justification, 
in turn, is a product of our valves and interests. 

The secoi:d characteristic of the clinical mind, which Freidson found in 
his comparison of mediral practitioners with researchers and theoreticians, 
was that profe.ssionals need to believe in what they are doing as they practice. 
They need to believe ^iiat professional action does more good than harm and 
that they are effective in solving problems and in serving clients. Teachers, 
Hogben concludes, "must strongly believe in what they are doing, because 
their daily practices and decisions are rarely followed by pupil improvement 



'^George W Noblit. Hie Prospects of an Applied Ellinograpin for Education A Sociology- 
of Knowledge Interpretation," Educational pA'aluaticm and Polity Analpis 6 (Spring 1984) 9"^ 
SeeG L S Schackle. Policv", Poetry, and Success,' Pje Pxonomic Jotmial (Dcci^mbcr 1966) 
■^67 

'^Establishing a single concept of 'g(K)d ' teaching and empirically validating a panicular 
teaching technicjue (or series ot te< hniques) arc not ih: same Techniques masterfully aniculated 
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which can be lied unequivocably to those practices and decisions."*^ This 
comment applies as well to supervisors, for they too have precious little with 
which they can judge their effectiveness. Theoretical mindscapes encourage 
detachment and healthy skepticisni. By contrast, the world of practice is 
characterized by close attachment and a confimitment to one's course of action. 

The third characteristic identified by Freidson is the heavy reliance of 
professionals on their own firsthand experience and on the experience of 
other professionals with whom they work in similar settings. They rely more 
on results than theory, and trust their own accumulated experiences in making 
decisions about practict than they do abstract principles. In describing teach- 
ers Hogben points out that "they may adopt the rhetoric and the slogans 
emanating from educational psychology, sociology and the rest as it suits 
them, but their day-to-dav practice often runs counter to theoretical dictates."*^ 
It IS not surprising, therefore, that researchers such as Emil Haller and Charles 
Keenan found that teachers rely primarily on other teachers as sources of new 
ideas and for help in solving existing problems. Further, "other teachers ' 
were viewed as the mo.st reliable sources of help and new^ ideas.^^' 

The final difference revealed by Freidson's comparison, according to 
Hogben, is that . . the practitioner is very prone to emphasize the idea of 
tndeterminanc}^ or uncertainty, not the idea of regularity of lawful, scientific 
behavior, which characterizes the theoretical mindscape. The issue may be 
less whether professionals want to emphasize uncertaint>' than that they must. 
In medicine, for example, a recent review of the research reveals that only 
about 15 percent of medical procedures in common use are validated by 
scientific studies.^" The figure in education would be even less. How incon- 
gruous It would be to ignore the complexities of the problems faced in schools 
and the infallibiliD/ of the scientific base for teaching by abandoning indeter- 
minanc\' and uncertainty' in favor of three major decisions, seven major steps, 
and six major types, or of ot- ^ "scientific" prescriptions that .seek "regularity^'' 
and "lawfulness ' in practice. 

In sum, "the clinical mind stresses action rather than knowledge, belief 
in action, reliance on personal experience and "results,' rather than on theory. 
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abstract principles or 'book knowledge/ And, finally, there is an emphasis on 
indeterminancy rather than a commitment to the idea of regularity of behav- 
ior."*^ These characteristics of the clinical mind, taken together with the reality 
that patteins of practice are characterized by a great deal of uncertainty, 
instability, and complexir/, and the reality that value conflicts and uniqueness 
are accepted aspects of educational setcings suggest that theoretical mind- 
scapes of of supervision and teaching do not adequately reflea the condition 
of practice. They do not yield enough useful knowledge to professionals, and, 
when conceived as the basis for an applie^^ science of supervision and teaching, 
they are weak constructs for the improvement of practice. 

SUPERVISION AS REaECTION-IN-ACTION 

Practical mindscapes have the potential for yielding professional knowl- 
edge, which prr^motes understanding, is useful in solving problems, and 
guides professional action. Unlike theoretical knowledge, which emerges 
from a downward flow, professional knowledge is created in use as profes- 
sionals, faced with ill-defined, unique, and constantly changing problems, 
decide courses of action. 

Ralph Tyler maintains that researchers don^t have a full understanding of 
the nature of professional knowledge^ in education. He states: 

Researchers and many academ.^s also misunderstand educational practices. The pr^^ 
lice of every professiofi evolves informally, and professional procedures are not 
generally derived form a syst^^matic design Hased on .ej-earch finding. Professional 
practice 'ha5 largely developed through trial and error and intuitive effons Practition- 
ers, over the years, discover procedures that i ^ezr to work and others that fail The 
professional practice of teaching, as well as tnat of law. medicine, and theologN', is 
largely a product of the experience of practitioners, panicularly those who are more 
creative, inventive, and observant thaj* the average ^* 

Scientific studies in the various professions are important. But science, 
according to Tyler, "explains phenomenon, it does not produce practices ^' 
Professionals rely heavily on infonned intuition as they create knowledge in 
use. Intuition is informed by theoretical knowledge on the one hand and by 
interacting with the context of practice on the other. When teachers use 
informed intuition, they are engaging in reflective practice. When super\4sors 
use informed intuition, they too are engaging in reflective practice. Knowing 
is in the action itself, and reflective professional* (teachers and super\'isors) 
become students of their practice. They research the context and experiment 
with different courses of action. As Schon suggests: 
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They may ask themselves, for example, "What features do I notice when I recognize 
{his thmg? V^tiat are the criteria by which I make this judgment? What procedures am 
I enacting when I perform this skill? How am I framing the problem that I'm trying to 
solve?'^ Usually, reflection on knowing-in-action goes together with reflection on the 
stuff at hand, there is some puzzling, or troubling, or interesting phenomenon with 
which the individual is trying to deal As he tries to make sense of it, he also refleas 
on the understandings which have been implicit in his action, understandings which 
he surfaces, criticizes, re-structures, and embodies in fiinher action. 

It is this entire process of reflection-in-action which is central to the "art" by which 
practitioners sometimes deal well with situations of uncenainry , .nstabilit> , uniqueness, 
and\'alue conflict 

ToSchon, reflection-in action involves '*ori-the%spot surfacing, criticizing, 
re structuring, and testing of intuitive understandings of experienced phe- 
nomena, often, it takes the form of a reflective conversation with the situa- 
tion/'^^ Refleaion-in-aaion captures the clinical mind at worP as teachers plan 
lessons, analrze problems, and decide on courses of action in teaching. Reflec- 
tion-in-action captures, as well, the supervisor at work as she or he makes 
judgments m an attempt to manage a very messy work context. What is missing 
in both cases is reflection on the process of reflection-in-action. 

Theoretical mindscapes reflect the concept of applied science, and this 
concept in practice requires far less reflection-in-action than first seems appar- 
ent. In applied science, problems are diagnosed for fit with standard praaice 
treatments, and the "correct" one is selected for application. In reflective 
practice, knowledge is created in use as professuynals explore and experiment. 
They rely less on standard treatments and more on informed intuition to 
create tailored "treatments," 

With respect to supervisory- practice as an applied science, teachers are 
expected to place themselves in the hands of a supervisor and rely on this 
perM)n's wKsdt)m in properly analyzing teaching problems and prescribing 
(f eaimenis for improvement. Supervision as reflective ^^raaice, however, requires 
thu( teachers join supervisors in try ing to make sense of complex situations, 
in sharing perceptions, and in arriving at "treatments" and other courses of 
action together The teacher is not dependent upon the supervisor Instead, 
the supervisor needs the teacher's involvement in order to fully understand 
what is going on. 

Applied science in supervision seeks to establish a body of artificial 
professional intelligence Theoretical knowledge would be the key aspect of 
such intelligence Supervisors would merely have to "diagiio>c" problems 
they tace and draw from this intelligence standard treatments to apply. By 
contrast, reflective practice seeks to establish at^gme?ued professional iniel- 
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ligence. Super\'isor.s themselves wc^uld be ke> aspects of this intelhgence, fur 
It would not stand apart as an abstract body of theoretical knowledge. Aug- 
mented professional mtelligence ser\^es to inform the intuitions of super\'isors 
as they practice. As this process unfolds, practical knowledge is created in use 
as unique "treatments" are developed, applied, refined, and shared with other 
super\'isors 

The concept of reflective practice in supcr\'ision poses many other issues 
not examined in this anicle. The mindscape issue, htnvever, is fundamental 
Theoretical mindscapes of super\ isu)n favor abstract views and deteiministic 
p'-escriptions that do not reflect the actual world of super\'ision and .herefore 
are not ver\' useful in and of themselves The question is, do we persist in 
pursuing and refining theoretical mindscapes, or do we abandon them in 
favor of more practical and useful ones? Choosing the latter course has Us 
challenges and will require us to \hake loose' from a comfortable presen . 
But if wc want to develop a useful practice of superv ision, then this is the 
course wc must follow 1 choose the spring of hope"' over the winter of 
despair 
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